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WISCONSIN HISTORICAL PARKS 





Atobwceit 
State Park 


* 


WHERE LOCATED 

La Fayette County, two 
miles from Belmont on 
county trunk highway G. 





* 


EXTENT OF PARK 
Wisconsin’s smallest 
park (2 acres). Of great 
historical interest. 


CUTS COURTESY WIS. CONSERVATION DEPT. 


As a strictly memorial spot the First Capitol state park is of interest to all citizens of Wisconsin. 
When the territory of Wisconsin was created by Act of Congress April 20, 1836 the temporary territorial 
government was established at Belmont, a village built for the occasion with the possible hope that it would 
become the capital city of the future state. Northwestern groups fought the proposal, and finally as a 
compromise Madison was chosen, as a neutral point. Little has been done to make the building a real 
memorial, which should be done in the interests of history. 


* 


Cush ing ( Pvssiondeal 


This small memorial park (8 acres) is located on the banks of the Bark River, a short distance off of 
trunk highway 30, near Delafield. The memorial was erected on the site of the birthplace of the ‘Three 
Wisconsin Cushings’, a trio of Wisconsin brothers who distinguished themselves in the Civil War. The 
Waukesha County Historical Society was chiefly instrumental in the creation of this park in 1911. 
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Cr of the most clear-cut expositions with- 
in the purview of educational functions 
and responsibilities is the booklet ‘The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democ- 


“THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION £@Y Py the 


IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” Educa- 
tional Poli- 


cies Commission. Chiefly responsible is Dr. 
Charles A. Beard whose authorship guaranteed 
virility, social insight and understanding of 
democratic principles. As an incisive examina- 
tion of our schools, it is not alarmist but a 
sane dissertation upon the necessity for chang- 
ing the bases of educational procedure. The 
adjustment to the trends of democratic society 
is “not for the thoughtless and heedless’” but 
for those who can “‘distinguish between the en- 
during values of life and the distempers of 
immediate difficulties, political and economic.” 
Here is a timely warning to keep the tinkerers 
away when educational objectives are in the 
making. 

There is a pithy resume of the national as- 
pect of education during its inception and how 
that concept was disintegrated during the 
“spoils” era of our history. The fathers dealt 
with education as a servant in the development 
of individuals and society—not just one or the 
other, but “both as inseparable,” which re- 
minds one of the statement in ““A Philosophy 
of Education for Wisconsin” that the welfare 
of the individual and the welfare of society 
ate not necessarily in conflict. 

Convincing, also, is the discussion of free- 
dom of inquiry, ‘to observe with intelligence 
all the social relations under which he shall be 
placed.” A reading of this chapter would be a 
good thing for those zealous guardians of the 
schools who seek to ban books and discussion 
from our schools according to their own pro- 
vincial mind-set. Of course, they will not, and 
it will be for the educator to renew the battle, 
as Jefferson said, “against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of men.’’—and children. 

The book traces the development of democ- 
racy as it was from agrarian days to the age of 
corporate ownership, the one-crop system with 
its pools, cooperatives and associations. The 
steady growth of public functions which touch 
the common life at many points is another phase 
of democracy which education must recognize. 
The tendency in certain sectors of education to 
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kowtow and surrender to the politician, high 
or low, is alarming. The book treats this prob- 
lem of pressures courageously. Beard urges 
that there be constant stress on the intrinsic and 
enduring values, otherwise education will be- 
come a ‘mere servant of triumphant power— 
political, military, or economic.” Here is a 
warning the profession cannot afford to ignore. 

Looking at American institutional and asso- 
ciational life as it is, education has a respon- 
sibility to teach “associative obligations.” The 
distinction between propaganda and education 
is worthy of special reference. Propaganda is 
taken to be, generally, the “technique of influ- 
encing human action by the manipulation of 
representations in spoken, written, pictorial, or 
musical form.” Beard amplifies this current 
conception of the term by more accurately de- 
scribing propaganda as influencing conduct by 
mistepresentation, or partial representations, for 
the advantage of special interests with a view 
to commanding unquestioning obedience. It is 
a factional or party device and a foe of scien- 
tific exploration. The propagandist refuses to 
see or present any point of view not in har- 
mony with his own designs. He disavows every 
ptinciple of truth-seeking or honest comparison 
of facts. He has ready-made patterns which he 
is ready to impose at all times. ‘Education 
stands — from the other public services, 

, and is distinguished by obligations of its 
own,” should mean Hands Off to those who 
would appropriate the schools to their own 
ends. Organized minorities have been altogether 
too bold in their aggressions upon the schools. 
Nor should they be servile to politicians who 
have their “‘little day.” That the teaching pro- 
fession does not assume absolutism is beyond 
question. It does, however, challenge the dic- 
tation of educational policies and meddling in 
instructional matters. The profession should 
“be immune against spgradic raids by men who 
are not responsible.” 

In the present stress and turmoil it would 
seem that fundamental principles must be set 
up clearly or education will be at the mercy of 
political and economic cross-winds. While the 
statement of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is anything but exhaustive, it does, never- 
theless, fix certain basic concepts of education's 
place in a democracy. The JOURNAL believes it 
deserves serious consideration. Democracy is a 
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precious possession; educational philosophy is 
an uncertain field. Both should be definitely 
and functionally interrelated. 


* 


fom Tenure bill, passed unanimously by the 
Senate, is now in the Assembly Committee 
on Education where it was given a hearing. At 
the hearing before the Senate Committee no 

opposition was voiced. At the next 
eee re an however, certain school 
boards appeared in person, sent a representative 
or telegrams. Much of the opposition argument 
was decidedly prejudicial and anticipatory. Pre- 
dominating was the old argument that under 
tenure school boards could not get rid of in- 
efficient teachers. There is a prevalent disposi- 
tion to ignore the fact that a probationary 
period is there and that dismissals under tenure 
may be made for cause. Reports concerning 
some boards’ action the past month is conclu- 
sive proof of the need for protection. At hand 
is a letter of a coach being fired for not turning 
out winning teams, and the ousting of a history 
teacher because she ‘‘gives examinations that are 
too hard.” Back of one scheme is an influen- 
tial employer of the board members. The son 
failed and father issued an ultimatum to the 
board to fire the teacher or they would lose 
their jobs. 

A few school boards have a false conception 
of their trusteeship. They simply refuse to rec- 
ognize a new state of affairs in this old world 
of ours. It looks as if they read nothing in the 
daily papers or fail to see beyond printers ink. 


* 


EARING on the federal aid bill for edu- 
cation was held two weeks ago. The sup- 
port of practically all state departments and as- 
sociations in person was in marked contrast to 
FEDERAL AID BILL °°" Yeats ago when not even 
MAKING PROGRESS 2 COtporal’s guard advocated 
similar legislation. Previous 

opposition has largely subsided and more than 
a majority of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion favor the bill. Most potent arguments in 
support of the principle of federal aid were 
the inequalities of states’ taxing power due to 
concentration of wealth in financial centers. 
Texas was referred to as the “richest colonial 
possession of Manhattan.” States find difficulty 
in expanding tax systems because the federal 
government has invaded the tax field. Another 
unanswerable argument for federal taxes as 
against further increases in state taxes was that 
the latter would result in unfair competitive 
bases, whereas, the former would impose taxes 
equally. One of our Congressmen stressed this 
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point in a local address just recently. Senator 
La Follette is quoted in Washington as saying 
that the testimony he heard before the Senate 
Committee, which reported it out unanimously, 
was the most convincing he ever heard before 
any committee. 

The extent to which we are engrossed in our 
mainland problems makes us forget the educa- 
tional plight of our outlying possessions. Sec- 
retary Givens had written into the record a let- 
ter he received from American Samoa. Three 
white teachers and fifty-five native teachers com- 
prise the school staff of the island. The three 
whites sent in their N.E.A. memberships. They 
explained that they hardly felt justified in ask- 
ing the native teachers to join as the latter re- 
ceived only six dollars a month. Conditions in 
Puerto Rico are said to be worse. 

While chances for federal aid look good the 
bill has a long way to go. First problem will 
be to have it reported out of committee, and 
the chairman’s attitude thus far has been any- 
thing but helpful. However, the will of the 
majority may prevail to get it to the House. It 
must also get the legislative favor of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. After the bill has passed both 
houses, it must then receive the necessary appro- 
priation from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The N.E.A. has done a splendid job in pav- 
ing the way for this bill. They have had con- 
ferences no end with Congressmen and or- 
ganizations. If the state and national organiza- 
tions cooperate as they have to get the principle 
of federal aid adopted, education will be on a 
securer foundation than ever in our history. 


* 


jb JOURNAL extends its sincere greetings to 
Mr. Dykstra, soon to assume the administra- 
tive helm of our University. We agree with 
those who plead against prejudging the new 
WELCOME, president. Attempts to 
PRESIDENT DYKSTRA! an before tak- 

ing office or to analyze 
personal reactions against this or that are any- 
thing but helpful. He has been chosen by the 
regents. His record in human relationships is 
admittedly one of splendid performance; he 
has made good elsewhere and the choice seems 
to be a popular one. The sensible thing is to 
spare the man from microscopic examination at 
this time. He should be given unhampered op- 
portunity to adjust himself to the surroundings, 
granted every aid in studying the status of the 
school and its future needs, and extended full 
confidence as to fitness. Advance criticisms or 
superman build-ups are, alike, detrimental to 
the man and to the institution he is to serve. 
Give Mr. Dykstra and the University a chance. 
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ARLY in the year 1932 a report of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Training Council suggested 
a general philosophy of education to the teach- 
ers of the state. (WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, January 1932.) This philosophy 
emphasized, among other things the attitude 
of critical inquiry and problem solving. Later 
in the same year a Science Committee of the 
Wisconsin Education Association reported on 
a ‘“Wisconsin Philosophy of Science Teaching.” 
(WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Sep- 
tember 1932.) The fourteen specific objectives 
of science instruction listed in this report were 
as follows: 
1. Command of factual information, 
2. Familiarity with laws, principles and theories, 
3. Power to distinguish between fact and theory, 
4. Concept of cause and effect relationships, 
5. Habits of basing judgment on fact, 
6. Willingness to change opinion on basis of new 
evidence, 
. Freedom from superstitions, 
. Ability to make observations, 
. Ability to formulate workable hypotheses, 
. Appreciation of the contributions of science to 
our civilization, 
. Appreciation of natural beauty, 
12. Appreciation of man’s place in the universe, 
13. Appreciation of possible future developments 
of science, 
14, Possession of interest in science. 


_ 
OW COn 


These objectives at this time were not classi- 
fied according to knowledge, scientific attitude, 
scientific method, or appreciation. Thus, this 
became the next work of the committee. The 
first two objectives deal with knowledge and 
are the only ones that have been objectively 
tested in the past. Teachers have more or less 
generally accepted the others as being desir- 
able outcomes of instruction but no satisfactory 
means have been available for determining 
whether or not they were attained. The com- 
mittee attempted to determine the elements of 








A WISCONSIN TESTING p ROGRAM IN SCIENCE 


GEO. K. PETERSON 
Sheboygan 
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which the so-called scientific attitude is com- 
posed. (WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
December, 1933.) This was carried out by 
means of a questionnaire sent to teachers of 
science both within the state and throughout 
the country. The teachers were asked to indi- 
cate which of a list of sixteen characteristics 
should be exhibited by persons possessing a 
scientific attitude. The results showed that 
ninety per cent of the teachers responding be- 
lieved that anyone possessing a scientific attitude 
will: (1) show willingness to change his opin- 
ion on the basis of new evidence, (2) search 
for the whole truth regardless of personal, re- 
ligious, or social prejudice, (3) have a concept 
of cause and effect relationships, (4) make a 
habit of basing judgment on fact, and will 
(5) have the power to distinguish between fact 
and theory. 

Of the above elements, three and five seemed 
to lend themselves especially to objective test- 
ing and the committee proceeded to develop 
tests to measure them. As a result of this work 
there are available tests on the Fact-Theory 
concept and the Cause and Effect relationship. 

The next work was to define the elements of 
the scientific method and to attempt the con- 
struction of tests to measure them. The scien- 
tific method was considered to be made up of 
six major steps, namely: 

1. Awareness of problem: This includes more than 
simply being conscious of a problem situation 
but also includes limiting the problem within 
definite bounds. Even the most unthinking of 
individuals is constantly aware of difficulties 
which he does not limit or define. 

2. Analysis of problem: Before a problem can be 
solved, it must be broken up into its related 
parts. This step overlaps somewhat with step 
one. 

3. Recall of experience and collecting information: 
As data is collected from experience, from litera- 
ture, and from authority, care must be taken to 
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consider only data which bears on the problem. 

All irrelevant material is excluded. Further, the 

data must be evaluated so as to eliminate that 

which comes from doubtful sources. 

4. Determination of possible solutions: This may 
include either inductive or deductive thinking 
or both. Working hypotheses, inferences, and 
generalizations are made and examined in the 
light of all the data collected. In this step one 
or more possible solutions will be decided upon. 

5. Devising and carrying out a procedure to test 
possible solutions: This may be simply the plan- 
ning and making of new observations, or it may 
take the form of a single experiment which 
will definitely decide between two possible solu- 
tions. The errors inherent in the procedure must 
be clearly understood and the reliability of the 
results properly appreciated. Controlled experi- 
ments must be set up and the variables limited 
so as to isolate the experimental factor. 

6. Drawing conclusions on data and experimental 
results: The entire procedure must here be recon- 
sidered. The same types of thinking are needed 
as were used in step four, except that in this 
case the results of carefully controlled experi- 
ments having direct bearing on the problem are 
available. This step may result simply in the 
rejection of all possible solutions and thus 
necessitate a return to step four and further 
search for a more reasonable solution. This 
process is continued until a solution is formed 
which is in harmony with all significant and 
reliable data. 





The committee has already made available 
a test to measure the “Understanding of a Con- 
trolled Experiment as a Part of the Scientific 
Method” and has in manuscript form a test on 
the ‘Evaluation of Sources of Information” as 
another part of the Scientific Method. 

These experimental tests make possible some 
very timely and interesting investigations. Sev- 
eral questions which they might help us to 
answer are (1) To what extent do present day 
science courses contribute to the specific objec- 
tives set forth by this committee? (2) Is it pos- 
sible (perish the thought!) that non-science 
courses contribute as much to so-called scien- 
tific thinking as the usual science course? 
(3) What changes might be made in our pres- 
ent courses to make them more nearly meet 
these objectives? Tentative answers to these 
questions have already been indicated by the 
analysis of a limited number of scores on the 
Fact-Theory test, the Cause and Effect test, and 
the Understanding of the Scientific Method 
test. Results seem to show that (1) Science 
courses do not meet the objectives tested to the 
extent that they should; (2) Science courses 
probably do develop ability to distinguish be- 
tween fact and theory, and cause and effect bet- 
ter than the non-science courses; (3) Science 
courses should provide greater specific training 
in the cause and effect relationships, the fact- 
theory concept, and in the use of the scientific 
method. 





While the Science Committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association was at work, an- 
other series of committees composed of science 
teachers was organized under the sponsorship 
of the School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. These committees develop yearly tests 
in the various subject fields of science. The 
General Science and Biology committees have 
produced tests for several years. Last year, out 
of a total of 21,000 General Science students, 
over 11,000 General Science tests were used in 
the state. Each time the reliability of these 
tests has been determined it has been well over 
.90. The statistical work is done each year by 
the Bureau of Records and Guidance of the 
School of Education. Yearly median and mean 
scores ate calculated. The median and mean 
scores are also determined for IQ’s above 115 
and for those below 95. 

Last year a committee was formed in Physics. 
This group developed and tried out a prelim- 
inary test in that subject. This test has been 
revised and will be available for use this spring. 
A Chemistry committee is at work this year on 
the preliminary form of a state Chemistry test. 
This will be revised and ready for use in the 
spring of 1938. 

The Wisconsin Education Association has 
made arrangements with E. M. Hale & Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to print and dis- 
tribute the tests developed by the Science 
Committee. The School of Education has also 
made similar arrangements with this company 
to print and distribute the tests in the various 
science subjects. 

Summary 

The work of these several science commit- 
tees has made available a Philosophy of Science 
Teaching and a set of measuring devices de- 
signed to test as many of the specific objectives 
as possible. The committees fully realize that 
their work is not complete and it is hoped ad- 
ditional tests will appear in the future to meas- 
ute the attainment of other objectives. The 
tests available at the present are (1) Cause and 
Effect Test, (2) Fact-Theory Test, (3) Under- 
standing of a Controlled Experiment as a Part 
of the Scientific Method Test, (4) Evaluation 
of Sources of Information as a Part of the Sci- 
entific Method Tests (General Science, Biology, 
Physics, and Chemistry) which will be ready 
in 1938, (5) Subject tests in General Science, 
Biology, and Physics. The Chemistry Test will 
also be ready in 1938. 

The use to which these tools are put depends 
on the teachers of the state. The members of 
the various committees hope that they will be 
used critically and that constructive comments 
will be freely submitted. 
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LLEWELLYN R. COLE, M. D. 


Director, Department of Student Health 
University of Wisconsin 


f eseen: is and has been for some period of 
time much agitation and propaganda on the 
subject of student health in primary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as in colleges and uni- 
versities, but a fairly conspicuous paucity of 
similar propaganda regarding teacher health. 
This is undoubtedly the result of the natural 
course of events progressing in evolutionary 
stages, and fortunately striking very few snags. 
It is only of very recent origin that any par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the health of 
the candidate for a teacher’s certificate in col- 
leges, and about the only requisite necessary to 
qualify was evidence of academic fitness as in- 
dicated by grades in college work. The mental 
and physical health have been of only minor 
importance, and to be disqualified for mental or 
physical reasons was evidence of exceedingly 
gross physical or mental defects. This is obvi- 
ously unfortunate, and a strong effort to place 
emphasis on the necessity for adequate health 
supervision of candidates for the teacher’s cer- 
tificate at the University of Wisconsin is being 
made through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Student Health and the School of Edu- 
cation under the supervision of Dean C. J. 
Anderson. 

Under the present plan each senior in the 
School of Education appears at an appointed 
time at the Student Clinic in our own building 
associated with the Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital. One physician devotes, at present, three 
afternoons a week to the re-examination of these 
individuals, all of whom have had a complete 
physical examination at the time of entry to the 
university. The medical record since the ad- 
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mission of that individual to the university is 
carefully examined and studied, and the candi- 
date is questioned regarding any changes in his 
or her health since entering school. All the 
tuberculin negative reactors are given another 
Mantoux test, and positive reactors have chest 
x-rays made at the expense of the university 
under this plan. This enables us to pass with 
certainty on the status of the individual so far 
as freedom from active tuberculosis is con- 
cerned. If the slightest evidence of tuberculosis 
is discovered, the person is given thorough in- 
vestigation to determine whether his tubercu- 
losis is of the primary or childhood type, or 
whether an adult type of the infection is pres- 
ent. In this manner we can say with assurance 
that those persons sent out from our School of 
Education are free from tuberculosis when they 
leave this university. 

Other physical defects are searched for and 
investigation of eyesight, hearing, heart, blood 
pressure, etc. is made. A careful physical in- 
ventory is made on each individual before our 
stamp of approval is given. In addition, a 
smallpox vaccination is done on all of those 
who have not had a recent vaccination. Typhoid 
or diphtheria immunization is available for 
those who desire it, but is not a required part 
of the examination. 

We consider the vision as an important part 
of our examination. The determination of visual 
defects should be considered in an individual 
who is going out to teach the children and the 
younger members of any community. The de- 
velopment of a health consciousness among 
those who plan to teach is important. In the 
event of a visual disability, correction by re- 
fraction is urged. Proper lighting is emphasized, 
and the importance of the preservation of 
vision is stressed. 

We are constantly on the alert for the over- 
active thyroid, noting such things as moist 
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palms, tremor, nervousness, prominent eyeballs, 
etc. We may get a basal metabolism determina- 
tion in those cases which seem to point to hy- 
perthyroidism as a prominent possibility. We 
note weight gain or loss in all cases. This may 
be significant in those persons in whom is sus- 
pected tuberculosis or overactive thyroids. We 
may discover underactive thyroid glands and 
note such things as weight gain, loss of hair, 
need for increasing amounts of sleep, apathy, 
and a number of other guide posts pointing in 
the proper direction. We can suggest treatment 
in such cases or advise in the matter of care 
of the health at a later time. 

One of the most important parts of such an 
examination should be, I feel, the determina- 
tion of the psychic reserve or emotional stabil- 
ity of these candidates. This is done by noting 
such things as the attention, or the distraction 
of the person being studied; the attitude of the 
individual, his or her manner and demeanor. 
The condition of the speech, whether fast, 
slurring or slow, is important. Self-assurance 
and self-reliance are noted, and the composite 
picture of his or her personality is noted. The 
cooperation of the candidate is observed in 
passing. The services of a trained psychiatrist 
are exceedingly desirable in this type of work, 
and we derived great benefit from such services 
last year, although our budget did not include 
such service this year. Those who have done 
much teaching realize the necessity for poise 
and balance in our emotional picture, particu- 





larly after a hard and difficult day of teaching 
We are likely to be short and curt in our an- 
swers, and use poor judgment in decisions 
which affect our standing in the community. 
The teacher in the small community is con- 
stantly under the microscope of the citizens who 
have children in school. Let that teacher make 
a few ill-advised decisions in times of stress, 
and great difficulty will be experienced if the 
tendency persists. A teacher is expected to be 
an example to the youth of that community, 
and any gross deviation in behavior is noted 
first by the child, who takes it home to the 
parent, and next by the principal or the school 
board, whose attention may have been directed 
to the situation by a parent. A psychiatric in- 
ventory might point out to the individual cer- 
tain weaknesses and avoidable pitfalls for which 
it is necessary to be on the look-out if one de- 
sires that his or her teaching shall be completely 
successful. I am sure that we can all recall 
teachers in our own past who have used poor 
judgment, have had bad tempers, or for some 
reason have been unpopular with students and 
parents alike. Probably most of these individ- 
uals would have benefited by psychiatric con- 
sultation early in their careers to point out 
shortcomings and have made their lots some- 
what easier. There ate those teachers who are 
greatly liked and admired by student and parent 
alike, and there are those who are equally dis- 
liked. There is no obvious difference in their 
teaching ability or training; but the great dif- 
ference usually lies in their psychic endow- 
ment. Many of them would have left the teach- 
ing profession early if they had had the faintest 
idea or suggestion that they were psycholog- 
ically improperly adjusted, and have been much 
happier in some other vocation or profession. 

I firmly believe that a great deal of benefit 
can be derived from a policy of careful study 
of the future teachers’ mental and_ physical 
health. We may make their insight into such 
problems more acute, and at the same time 
gtaduate persons from our colleges and univer- 
sities who have better equipment and more em- 
bellishment of natural abilities to cope with the 
ever-increasing complexities of the teaching pro- 
fession. We will not be sending school teach- 
ers out to spread tuberculosis among young and 
susceptible individuals, and we will not be 
sending out persons who have gross correctible 
disabilities without fair warning to those indi- 
viduals before it is too late to do much good 
for them. We are aiming at a future policy of 
teacher health as a means of accomplishment of 
better student health by our practice at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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THE 1937 WISCONSIN AMERICAN HISTORY TEST 


* 


BURR W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 
Chairman, Social Studies Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 


Ber statement is addressed particularly to 
teachers and administrators who have used 
these tests in the past and who are considering 
using the 1937 form. It is prompted by reports 
of misunderstandings in regard to the purposes 
and uses of the Wisconsin American History 
Test and by a desire to offer to teachers a test 
which may be a teaching aid. The authors of 
the test are fully aware of the difficulties and 
dangers inherent in developing and administer- 
ing such a test. They realize that the year’s 
course in American History varies so widely in 
content and emphasis that it is most difficult to 
develop an adequate standardized test which 
can be administered in one school period and 
scored objectively. 

Teachers and administrators should remem- 
ber that the scores made by pupils who take the 
test will not necessarily reflect either good or 
poor teaching. It is obviously impossible to 
cover in a one-hour test all the important con- 
tent or all the desirable outcomes of a yeat’s 
teaching. However, enough thought has been 
devoted to its preparation and validation so 
that the scores should give some indication as 
to how your pupils stand when their perform- 
ance is compared with that of others on the 
basis of generally accepted principles of con- 
tent and emphasis. The results may show in 
what respects your teaching is adequate or 
strong and where there may be weaknesses, but 
they should never be used as the sole criterion 
for judging the effectiveness of teaching. For 
example, after using some of the earlier tests, 
many teachers discovered that they had been 
giving very little attention to historical geog- 
raphy and were glad to have their attention 
called to that fact. In the 1937 test, geography 
receives a minor emphasis and other aspects are 
stressed. It should be apparent that the teacher 
who uses the tests from year to year is the one 
who will receive a maximum of value from 
them. 

One teacher who was asked to criticize a pre- 
liminary draft of the 1937 test wrote: “To me 


it represents the impressions, ideas, and infor- 
mation which should stay by me permanently 
as a result of a study of American History. 
That, it seems to me, is an excellent criterion 
by which to judge any test.’” This comment 
phrases very well one of the principles by which 
the authors have been guided. Facts are in- 
cluded, but it is not primarily a fact test. We 
have tried to think, rather, in terms of ideas 
and larger concepts. The test was validated on 
the basis of the nine texts most commonly used. 
Only those current or very recent problems 
have been included, which in our opinion 
would probably have been taught as current 
events in the normal teaching of American His- 
tory. An attempt has been made, through care- 
ful phrasing of the items, to test for under- 
wih of principles and ideas, rather than for 
memorization of facts. The items as a whole 
have been carefully checked for balance. 
Colonial and revolutionary history have received 
a minor emphasis. 

In Part III an effort is made to test for dis- 
crimination. According to theory, all the foils 
in a best answer test should have at least some 
degree of plausibility. But we found that when 
the test was made “according to rule’, there 
was no agreement among teachers as to which 
was really the best answer. Consequently, this 
part of our test includes features of both the 
best answer and the true-false types. Many of 
the foils are false and many have some degree 
of truth or plausibility. But in each exercise 
there is one statement which is beyond a doubt 
the best answer. 

The 1937 test has been in preparation for 
several months. The first draft was checked for 
text-book and curricular validity. After several 
revisions, it was referred for further criticism 
to a group of teachers selected from the high 
schools of Racine, Shorewood, Whitefish Bay, 
Sheboygan, Appleton, Waupun, Madison, La 
Crosse, and Janesville. On the basis of their 
criticism and suggestions it was revised once 
more. The completed test represents, therefore, 
the collective efforts of the History Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, the Social 
Studies Committee of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, and the cooperating teachers of the 
schools named above. 

Teachers using the 1937 test are urged to 
send their reactions and suggestions for the 
1938 test to the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Wi doesn’t thrill to the fatness of a letter 
found in the mail box or on the telephone 
stand in the hall, or handed to one by a mem- 
ber of the family who quite accidentally saw 
the mailman coming? And who doesn’t love 
the sight of his name, prosaic as it may be, 
written in longhand on the outside of a post- 
marked envelope? And if that letter comes to 
one from a person of note, does it mean an 
added thrill? 

That kind of letters in teaching? Yes, occa- 
sionally. Some of my English classes and pu- 
pils have had them. Those of us who teach 
English know the dullness of the ordinary let- 
ter writing assignment found in most grammar 
books: “Write a friendly letter to an aunt, 
uncle, cousin, grandmother, stepfather, etc.” 
Mathew Arnold called the high moments of 
life “purple patches.” These have been our 
“purple patches’’ in letter writing. 

Several years ago some of our ninth grade 
English classes in Janésville read “My Life 
With Animals’ by George Morse as a substitute 
for “The Lady of the Lake.’’ Mr. Morse’s book 
was enjoyed and led to the reading of other 
animal stories. As a related composition as- 
signment I had the classes write letters to Mr. 
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Morse telling him which parts of the book they 
especially enjoyed, or asking him if he were 
writing another book, or telling him some of 
their experiences with animals, or pretending 
they had an animal they wished to give to Mr. 
Morse for some zoo. The letters were so well 
written and interesting—some of those pre- 
tending they had animals to donate being so 
real I almost believed them—that I decided to 
send the ten I considered best to Mr. Morse, 
hoping at best for a brief acknowledgment. 
Almost by return mail I received an over- 
stuffed envelope containing ten individual let- 
ters to the pupils and one to me—all in Mr. 
Morse’s longhand—and a snapshot of Mr. 
Morse with two raccoons he had tamed at 
Wychwood, Lake Geneva, the previous sum- 
mer. One of the boys had written about a pet 
hen’s reaction to color and Mr. Morse asked 
this boy if he might use his incident in the 
new book he was writing. One of the girls had 
written that if Mr. Morse ever came to Janes- 
ville, we should be very glad to have him speak 
to us. In his answer to her, Mr. Morse men- 
tioned that the following year he was giving a 
series of lectures on a high school feature pro- 
gtam and would be glad to include Janesville 
in his tour. Arrangements were made by the 
office and the following February Mr. Morse 
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spoke to the junior and senior high school 
assemblies, autographed books, and enjoyed a 
pleasant visit with the students and faculty. 

Our seventh and eighth grade classes were 
using the composition book, ‘‘Elements of Eng- 
lish’ by Center and Holmes. Several members 

. of one class noticed that the printed directions 
for the block, open form in letter writing did 
not tally with the book’s sample letter. I let 
that class write letters to Miss Center, pointing 
out the discrepancy. I emphasized the necessity 
for courtesy and tact inasmuch as the error was 
probably a typographical one. The boy whose 
letter was considered best by a committee of 
the class and me, sent his letter to Miss Center. 
She sent him a very friendly answer stating the 
error would be corrected in the second edition 
of the book. She also sent him an autographed 
copy of a book of letters she had edited for 
junior high school pupils. 

When a ninth grade class and I wrote a 
dramatization of Stephen Leacock’s essay, ‘‘How 
We Kept Mother’s Day,” we sent him a copy 
and asked his permission to use it for an as- 
sembly program. We had an answer from Pro- 
fessor Leacock’s secretary stating that the author 
was happy to have us use the dramatization. 

Two years ago, in Manitowoc, we wished 
Cornelia Meigs’ autograph for our copy of ‘‘In- 
vincible Louisa’; so an eighth grade class cut 
Miss Meigs’ picture from my National Journal 
of Education, pasted it on a strip of paper, and 
sent it to the author asking her to autograph it 
for our book. Miss Meigs sent us a cordial 
letter and the autographed picture. 

This year Mariel Brady’s ‘‘Genevieve Ger- 
trude” is the popular fiction heroine in our 
school. We wrote to the publishers asking per- 
mission to dramatize two of the chapters for a 
school program. They referred us to the author. 
Miss Brady replied that due to pending screen 
and radio contracts she was withholding the 
permission asked for, but to make up for our 
disappointment she was sending us a copy of 
the second Genevieve Gertrude book. ‘‘More 
About Genevieve Gertrude’ came to us and we 
were all thrilled by the author’s signed note on 
the flyleaf: “To the pupils of the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, with the hope that 
they may have as much enjoyment in reading 
this book as the author had in writing it.” 
What a grand chance for a thank you letter! 
The class had many suggestions for the com- 
mittee who wrote it. Besides expressing appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the book, the pupils 
were curious about the author. This was one of 
their sentences: “We think you are quite young 

and are or must have been a school teacher.’’ 

The committee chairman wrote the final copy 

















of the letter, and most of my seventh and 
eighth grade pupils signed it—a most serious 
business! 

Miss Brady answered by return mail—long 
letters to the pupils and to me. She told them 
how much she had enjoyed their letter; that 
she had been a teacher and that the first Gene- 
vieve Gertrude stories were written while she 
was a student at Columbia University. Her let- 
ter contained special permission to use our 
dramatization if we agreed to the easily-ful- 
filled conditions she included. She also wrote 
that the last Genevieve Gertrude story would 
soon appear in Good Housekeeping; that if we 
liked the story she hoped we would write to 
the editor of that magazine and tell him so. 
Fan letters? Yes, but why not to an author for 
a change? And these letters will be real 
experiences to the pupils. 

You wish material from the National Safety 
Council, or from a distributing center of mo- 
tion picture material, or from some address 
mentioned in one of your educational publica- 
tions? Why not let a student secretary write the 
letter for you, sign his name as your secretary, 
and actually mail the letter? Of course you will 
have to help him with it. In some instances it 
will take more of your time than if you wrote 
the letter yourself. But the actual writing and 
sending of a needful letter and the suggestions 
received in so doing will mean more to the 
pupil than several assignments from the 
grammar book. 

And so, at times, letters at school can be 
real, and real letters are a thrill! 


This young lady is going to 
get a thrill! She’s writ- 
ing her favorite au- 
thor, and is look- 
ing forward to 
the reply. 
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MARY JANE TORPHY 
Milwaukee 


We ARE apt to think of mental hygiene in 
terms of the child. It seems fitting to 
consider the same field in reference to the 
teacher. A change of point of view might help, 
as through the teacher as the subject in our 
study of mental hygiene we reach the child. 

If there exist any faults in our system of edu- 
cation one of them is the utter disregard for 
the teacher as an individual having a growing 
personality. It is the duty of society to produce 
good teachers and then help keep them grow- 
ing. The school room is no place for the neu- 
rotic. The teacher has such a marked effect upon 
those placed under her guidance that it be 
nothing short of a tragedy if that person were 
not vitally sane. Society has long neglected to 
help in this matter and just what does our 
school system do to help? We are forced to ad- 
mit that the subject has been overlooked. In 
selecting the teacher, no thought is given to her 
mental health or to the conditions under which 
she works and when she breaks she is thrown 
into the discard. The period between the be- 
ginning of her teaching and the effect of that 
period is important. Surely an over-worked 
under-paid individual cannot forever keep on 
and on without feeling the burden of it all. 

It is not a personal matter. In involves a 
relationship between the teacher and the child. 
Anything we do for the teacher reacts upon the 
child through the instructor. It becomes the 
duty of everybody, including the teacher her- 
self, to see to it that as far as possible a sane, 
healthy, and happy teacher is the leader of 
every class room. 

If the child’s nature were a material sub- 
stance, we would need give little or no atten- 
tion to the teacher or her care. We could em- 
ploy anyone, make a few plans, coin the drills 
which they would perform at regular intervals 
and turn out mass production in the educated 
robots. The child is not such. He has person- 
ality and is vitally sensitive to his surroundings. 
The educator stands as an artist, helping him 
to create a noble character. The medium of her 
art is not paint or clay but something far finer 
—the child Although life leaves its impression 
upon the child, he needs in his early youth a 
master mind to guide him to make unity out of 
chaos. 


TEACHERS —ter's GUARD OUR MENTAL HEALTH! 


The Builder vs. The Wrecker . . 


I watched them tearing a building down— 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a “Ho Heave Ho” and a lusty yell, 

They swung a beam and the side wall fell; 

I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled? 

And the kind you would hire if you were to 
build?” 

He laughed and said: “Why, no indeed, 

Just common laborers is all I need; 

They can easily wreck in a day or two 

That which has taken builders years to do.” 


So I said to myself, as I went on my way, 





What part in the game of life do I play? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well made plan, 
Carefully measuring with a rule and square, 
Patiently doing the best that I can, 

Or am I a wrecker—who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 


—Boston Teachers’ News Letter 











Let us approach our study of mental hygiene 
with the question: What can we do to keep 
sane, healthy, and happy? 

We, like the child, must face the realities of 
life in our journey toward our ultimate goal. 
Though we must realize the importance of our 
vocation, we must not be fearful of the part we 


play or assume a pseudo-importance because of , 


it. We are but humans facing life as a great 
adventure and projecting ourselves into the next 
generation through the child. Let that projec- 
tion be one that will make the world a better 
place in which to live. To do this we must dis- 
pense with generalizations and get down to 
“brass tacks.”’ 

The teacher should endeavor to maintain the 
best possible health. We must face the fact that 
perfect health is unattainable. We should feel 
fortunate in obtaining average health. If we 
center our whole attention upon our health we 
defeat our purpose. No one is more pathetic- 
ally ill than he who fears the presence of deadly 
microbes in the very air he breathes. The body 
is but a tool of contact with the world. Through 
it, and by means of it, our personality functions. 

We must not infer that none can keep in a 
healthy mental state if he has poor health. We 
quote Sadler to back up this point for us. 

“It is a foregone conclusion that health is essen- 
tial to happiness, though we must admit that every 
now and then we run across those courageous souls 
who, even in the midst of sickness and suffering, 
maintain that evenness of temperament and tran- 
quillity of soul that compel our admiration and 
foster our esteem for these extraordinary persons 


who are thus able so successfully to rise above the 
infirmities of the flesh.” 
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But as teachers let us consider good health as 
a means towatd making a success of our 
vocation. 

The core of the problem in mental health is 
to become an objective individual, to turn in- 
terest away from the ego and center it upon the 
work at hand. The school room setting tends to 
develop in the teacher a “lust for power.’” It is 
her little world over which she rules. This 
development of the ego is tragic and must be 
guarded against as it creeps upon one and im- 
beds its tentacles into the very soul of our be- 
ing. To combat it we must look upon our task 
objectively and broaden our circle to a social 
life outside the class room where we come face 
to face in social contact with our equals and 
superiors. It is upon the task that we bring to 
bear our integrated personality. Work is a 
means of creating values. It takes us from the 
sphere of the ego into that of the non-ego. The 
purpose of our being is to create values. The 
teacher can not see clearly the values she is cre- 
ating as they are seldom objectively shown. She 
cannot look into the future and picture the 
character of the boy or girl she is now working 
with, but she must have faith in her work. She 
must be happy in the fact that she is doing her 
best as she sees it. Rudolf Allers has given me 
the best help on a sane attitude toward work. 
May we quote: 

“Work is endowed with a two-fold nature; it is 
an oppressive burden and at the same time an 
exhilarating pleasure. To seek to deny its oppres- 
sive features, to degrade it to a game or a sport, 
is to violence to the nature of work; any attempt— 
it would be a Utopian attempt—to establish an 
order of society in which work. would altogether 
lose its character as toil would be founded on a 
failure to understand its true meaning.” 


If a teacher allows herself to become egocentric, 
she is unable to face life realities. She cannot 
adjust herself. She sets up herself as authority; 
she takes on to herself Godlike qualities. She 
lives in an unreal world and brings about only 
social damage. On the other hand the teacher 
who has the objective attitude finds no difficulty 
in adjustment. If the task cannot be done to- 
day, it can be done tomorrow and she can do 
something of similar value today. 

If an educator is egocentric it forces the child 
into the same state in order to protect himself 
from authority. If a child does good work we 
praise the work, not the child, and so it is with 
the teacher. It is projecting herself into the 
work that makes for value. 

One of the errors which we are apt to make 
is that we become lost in detail. We forget 
what it is all about and lose perspective. Minor 
objectives then assume the place of major ob- 
jectives in the scale of values and our mental 


health is undermined. Most of the time the 
pressure which produces this comes from the 
outside. It may be the imposition of an admin- 
istrator’s pet theory, an over-crowded room, or 
a conflict as to methods between the supervisor 
and the teacher. When such instances arise the 
teacher should steady herself by facing realities 
and selecting accepted values. If a teacher 
wants to keep mentally normal she must, if 
necessary, a herself beyond the classroom. 
She should mingle with her fellow beings and 
superiors, not passively, but taking active part 
in their friendships. It will tone down ego if 
such exists. Form friendships with the great, 
both in real life and through biographies. 
Music, art, poetry, are all important means of 
widening mental scope. No one can travel far 
before coming in contact with something 
greater than he. 


The teacher is bound to have occasional men- 
tal conflicts resulting in tenseness, indecision, 
and upsets. These are danger points and must 
be handled in a common-sense fashion. He 
who is conscious of such conflict and its cause 
is fortunate. If these conditions cannot be 
changed, a healthy tolerance should be devel- 
oped toward them or at least try to see the 
comic element therein. Any attempts to repress 
them would be retreating from the world of 
reality. Refusal to face the facts is fatal. Per- 
haps a psychiatrist may lead one to a state of 
tranquility. One should take an impersonal 
look at ones woes and they will soon fade. 
Above all a sense of humor will counterbalance 
wotfies, petty annoyances, and tension of daily 
problems. In this brief writing we have stated 
the need for mental hygiene in reference to the 
teacher; we have pointed out bodily health as 
a requisite to the profession. We have shown 
the value of an objective attitude; we have sug- 
gested the danger of mental conflicts and have 
bought out the saving graces of work, and the 
development of the sense of humor. We have 
insisted that the forming of friendships outside 
the school room is a mental balance and will 
conclude our thoughts with a plea for mental 
contentment after all periods of disintegrations. 


If you can’t be a pine on top of the hill, 

Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of a grass, 
So some highway you'll happier make; 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass, 
But the liveliest bass in the lake. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail,— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 

—Selected 
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SAFETY IN RURAL AREAS* 
R. S. IHLENFELDT 


CCIDENTS truly constitute America’s en- 

emy Number 1. In round numbers each 
year 100,000 men, women, and children are 
killed and 370,000 more are permanently crip- 
pled. It is obvious from these figures, that each 
person should concern himself with the respon- 
sibility of doing everything he can to reduce 
this frightful human loss. 

Despite the efforts to make our environments 
accident-proof, accidents in the United States 
demand a tribute of 274 lives every day, forty- 
one permanently disabled every hour; nineteen 
injured every minute; and an economic loss of 
$109 every second. We can with accurate pre- 
cision prophesy that six out of every hundred 
persons will eventually die of accidental injury, 
and we can mark one out of every twenty cars 
which pass, a “tragedy car” destined to cause 
injury or death. 

How very inconsistent we are. We insist up- 
on universal education, spend huge sums of 
energy and money to qualify our children for 
the responsibilities of life; we invent and dis- 
tribute devices for increased comfort and pleas- 
ure, and then through carelessness, ignorance, 
or failure to foresee consequences, we waste 
life that could enjoy the blessings provided. 
What can be done in rural areas to reduce this 
human loss? 

Since nearly one-half of the home accident 
fatalities are due to falls, 18% are due to burns, 
and 5% are due to poisoning; two essentials 
are apparent for the elimination of more than 
75% of the home accidents. 

1. Each person should do his part in locating un- 
safe conditions in and about the home, and all 
hazards should be eliminated. As a result of 
this effort, the safety of the home can be 
greatly increased. 

2. Each person should analyze his own actions 


and those of other members of the household, 
and all unsafe habits should be corrected. 


In short, then, two essentials should receive 
consideration—the physical situation should be 
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made as safe as possible, and undesirable habits 
should be corrected. 

To locate unsafe conditions and eliminate 
home hazards, the following questions may 
prove helpful: 


1. Is a strong safe stepladder available for use 
about the home? 

2. Are halls and stairways safe and well lighted? 

3. Are floors and woodwork adjacent to stoves, 
ranges, and furnaces protected from heat by 
metal or asbestos covering? Is there a metal 
or asbestos sheet under the oil stove? 

4. Is the bathtub provided with a rubber mat to 
prevent slipping? 

5. Are matches kept in inflammable boxes out of 
reach of little children? 

6. Are all gas pipes and fixtures such that no leak 
will occur? 

7. Is the electric wiring such that there is no 
danger of injury or fire? 

8. Are furnaces and stove pipes cleaned at regular 
intervals ? 

9. Are ashes kept in a metal container? 

10. Are oil rags, paint cloths, etc. kept in a tight 
fireproof container ? 

11. Have you a cabinet in which to store poisons 
and medicines? This should be locked, and out 
of reach of children. 


I have emphasized the desirability to locate 
and eliminate unsafe conditions about the home. 
I wish now to direct your attention to the need 
of observing and correcting unsafe habits. In 
doing this, the following questions may help 
you: 

1. Do you always turn off the gas and electricity 

immediately after using it? 

2. Are children taught to put away toys and other 
things with which they have played? 

3. In cleaning garments, do you if possible use 
noninflammable cleaning compounds? If in- 
flammable liquids are used, they should be 
used out of doors. 

4, Have children been taught the danger of play- 
ing with knives, sharp scissors, bottles and 
matches ? 

5. Do you insist upon having smokers put out 
lighted cigarette butts after smoking? Desir- 
able ash receptacles should be provided for 
smokers. 

6. Do you make it a practice of keeping garage 
doors open when running your auto engine? 

7. Do you make it a practice of keeping your 
firearms out of reach of the children, and do 
you insist upon having each gun handled as 
if it were a loaded one? 

8. Are cuts and scratches properly cared for? The 
most effective period for remedial applications 
is the first minute or two after injury. 
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9. Do you make it a practice of picking up pins, 
needles, and tacks immediately after having 
finished work with them? 

10. When drying clothes, are they hung at a suffi- 

cient distance from stoves or open fires to 

prevent ignition? 


Just as accidents in the factory are stupid and 
a reflection of inefficiency somewhere in the 
management, so accidents in the home are a re- 
flection of inefficiency on the part of the home 
manager,—the mother, the father, or perhaps 
both. In the home, however, so frequently you 
have the added responsibility of the young 
child who is not familiar with danger, and who 
must be taught to be safety conscious. 

Since fire takes a yearly toll of 8,000 lives, 
and property valued at $250,000,000, it is de- 
serving of especial comment. One farm in ev- 
ery forty is visited by fire annually with an 
average loss of approximately $600. 

The farmer, above all others needs to give 
attention to the reduction of fire hazards. His 
houses, barns and outbuildings are usually con- 
structed of combustible materials; gasoline and 
kerosene are usually stored about the premises; 
his barns contain straw and feed subject to 
spontaneous combustion; and he is usually 
beyond reach of organized fire protection. 

Causes of the extensive fire loss are due 
largely to lightning, matches, and smoking, 
faulty chimney flues and overheated or defective 
stoves, furnaces, and boilers. 

A fire chief of many years of experience has 
said that success in fighting fire demands that 
fires be fought before they start. The matter of 
fighting fires before they start includes pre- 
cautions such as the following: 

1. Tractors and autos should never be stored on 
barn floors unless the floor is of cement and is 
entirely free of chaff and other combustible 
material. 

2. Gas and oil should be stored not less than 
fifty feet from buildings. 

3. Hay and straw should be stacked some dis- 
tance from buildings, and dried weeds and 
grass should be cleared from buildings so as 
to prevent fires from running to them. 

4. According to authorities, a reliable set of 
lightning rods properly grounded is 100% 
protection against lightning. 

5. A good hand fire extinguisher in a convenient 
place at each entrance to the barn and house 
is a most economical investment. 

6. Fires frequently start from poor jobs of elec- 
trical wiring, from bad insulation, and from 
poor switches. Wiring is safely installed by 
competent electricians; and very few farmers 
can qualify as such. 

7. A good extension ladder sufficient in length to 
reach the roof of the highest building may be 
essential to put out a small roof fire. It may 
also prove to be of extreme value in reaching 
members of the family trapped by fire in an 
upstairs room. 


From the statistics put out by the National 
Safety Council for the year 1936, one is 
alarmed to find that of the accidents which oc- 
curred in agriculture, trades, and service indus- 
tries, construction, transportation and public 
utilities, manufacturing and mining, quarrying 
and oil wells, agriculture heads the list. 

Farm machinery causes 30% of the accidents, 
farm animals 21%, falls and vehicular 6% 
each, and lightning 6%. 

With reference to the safety of our rural 
schools, Wisconsin is perhaps more fortunate 
than many of her sister states. State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan a number of years ago 
not only recognized the desirability of giving 
safety counsel to districts erecting new build- 
ings, but also the necessity of carefully inspect- 
ing schools for the elimination of fire hazards 
and for the installation of safety appliances 
where such were needed. Accordingly, those re- 
sponsibilities were assigned to H. W. Schmidt, 
and eight years ago he was made Supervisor of 
Buildings of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Schmidt now devotes practically all 
of his time to this work. Wisconsin school 
board members have availed themselves of his 
services, and have welcomed safety suggestions 
from our department. It is partially because of 
school board cooperation that very few lives 
have been lost in Wisconsin’s schools. 


The appalling school disaster at New Lon- 
don, Texas which claimed the lives of four 
hundred twenty-six children and shocked and 
grieved the entire nation, naturally leads | 
everywhere to think in terms of the safety of 
human life. But a week or two, however, after 
such an occurrence has captured the headlines 
of our newspapers, the average layman sinks 
back into a state of complacency, and the toll 
of accidents marches on. 


The most hopeful channel along which to 
look for a safer day and greater personal and 
public security is education. It is the school 
which is undoubtedly doing most in the devel- 
opment of knowledge, attitudes and _ skills 
which will help our youth to avoid accidents 
under existing conditions. In this task, the 
school has already achieved unusual success, 
and in this task it hopes to do more. Thou- 
sands of teachers throughout Wisconsin through 
playground supervision, through careful check- 
ing of school premises for the detection and 
removal of fire hazards, and above all through 
safety education which places rs for 
accident prevention on the individual, have 
blazed the trail. The school boy patrols with 
their functions to instruct, direct, and regulate, 
are contributing much to the cause. 
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i ine activity involving the creation and con- 
tinuance of a newspaper in the elementary 
school is a most enjoyable one, for not only 
the pupils, but for the teacher as well. 

The primary purpose for this activity would 
naturally be to provide a means for creative 
self-expression of the pupils. However, other 
objectives also make their appearance. We can 
expect a growth in school activity interest on 
the part of the pupils. The every-day activity 
of John and Mary takes on a new interest as 
they see it described in words that other chil- 
dren will read, too. They are also appreciative 
of the recognition on the part of others of 
their efforts to carry on their share of the 
every-day activity. 

If, then, a school newspaper is a desirable 
activity for the elementary school, what can we 
do to organize this type of activity? 

It would be well to get hold of several copies 
of other school newspapers for circulation 
among the members of the class. Whether the 
paper is one from a high school, junior high 
school, or elementary school makes little dif- 
ference. Probably the teacher can approach a 
few of the pupils for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing them in this direction by means of talks 
and conversations about the various papers that 
they have been inspecting. The teacher can 
easily create a spirit of wanting or longing on 
the part of the pupils for a paper of the kind 
they have seen, by some well directed stories 
on the value and fun to be had in the activity 
of making them. Some will no doubt be of the 
type that will demand action soon. They will 
probably bring up the subject of a paper 
quickly, and the opportunity for the activity 
will be at hand. 

The very first thing necessary for a group to 
do is to choose a name for their paper. In se- 
lecting the name for it, the pupils will naturally 
have the last word, but again the teacher can 
offer some indirect guidance on the matter so 
that the purpose is understood by the group. 

Names are numerous, and probably the pu- 
pils will want to select one with which they are 
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familiar, such as the name of the local news- 
paper, or some of the larger daily newspapers 
of the state. The teacher could discourage this, 
and point out that a newspaper in order to have 
a greater chance to be successful, must have a 
name that carries enough definite meaning to 
warrant its use. A name, then, has to attract 
attention and the interest of others. Probably 
some ideas can be obtained by a few examples. 
Using the names of the various papers in the 
city of Manitowoc, we may carry this further. 
The Lincoln high school of this city has a high 
and attractive tower, and so the students have 
named their paper ‘Hi-Tower Flashes’. The 
Wilson junior high school of this same city is 
located on the extreme north side, and the 
school paper has been appropriately named 
“The Northern Light”. The Washington jun- 
ior high school has named its paper “The 
Washington Hatchet’. The pupils in Jefferson 
school of the same city have chosen the nick- 
name of the city and call their paper “The Jef- 
ferson Clipper’. One can readily see the con- 
nection between these names and the schools, 
or at least why the choice would ‘be justified. 
When the name of the school is unusual, an 
unusual name will be very fitting. Oostburg 
Elementary school, for example, could very 
well use ‘Tattler’, ““Ginger-Snaps”, or “Village 
Crier” as well as the name of “Chatterbox” 
now in use. Names of the sort that represent 
‘News’, ‘Journal’, ‘Sentinel’, “Herald”, and 
“Times” are too common and expected. Nov- 
elty in the name of the paper, will help sell it 
to the community and school. 

Allowing all of the pupils to submit as many 
names as they wish stirs tremendous interest in 
the final outcome of the name. By the gradual 
process of elimination, fifty names may be re- 
duced to fifteen. This early elimination can be 
done in a single class period. After the first 
elimination has been completed, the final selec- 
tion can be left up to the entire school. Post- 
ers, advertising the merits of each name, can be 
made, and talks and debates held. The vote is 
approached with all of the seriousness and sin- 
cerity of an adult election, and why not? 
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Now that the name of the paper has been 
found, the next step could be the formation of 
the staff. This can be done by a pupil election, 
with the teacher’s recommendations for the key 
positions. It is wise to see that some of the 
more efficient are in the key positions to allow 
for the smooth beginning of the newspaper. 
The remainder of the staff can be elected by 
the pupils and also appointed by the editor, 
who has been chosen in the way just mentioned. 
The matter can be settled by any group accord- 
ing to its needs and interests. Those not elected 
to the various positions could become part of 
the reporters’ staff or part of the technical staff, 
which does the actual “printing” and distribut- 
ing of the paper. If interest in the position of 
editor is so strong that some of the pupils are 
disappointed, it might be wise to have an edi- 
torial board composed of three, four, or five 
members. 

The type of paper wanted by the pupils will 
have to be decided by them. They may want to 
model their paper after the daily newspaper 
they read, or they may model it along the lines 
of the usual high school paper. The latter type, 
with a division into sections of certain types, 
probably is the easiest for them to have. In 
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this paper, the various sections are in charge of 
certain individuals, whose duty it is to see that 
their particular page or pages are complete. If 
the school is very small, then each department 
can be in charge of one person instead of a 
few. A suggested division follows: 

Editorial Board—Checks all work of minor staff 
workers, has charge of all editorials, policies, 
and final responsibility. 

School News Department—Has charge of all 
school news articles. 

World News Department—Has charge of all 
news pertaining to the world outside of the 
school. 

Sports Department—Has charge of all sports, 
athletics, and playground news. 

Literary Department—Usually the largest group, 
and in charge of all poetry, essays, stories, 
and original contributions along this line. 

Humor Department—Has charge of all puzzles, 
riddles, and jokes. 

Feature Department—Has charge of all unusual 
items, and those of special holiday and 
seasonal appeal. 

Art Department—Has charge of all art work in 
paper, which includes printing, cartoons, and 
designs. 


The policy of the paper can be left to the 
staff, which in turn will be guided by the wishes 
of the various pupils. The frequency of publi- 


At the left and below you see 
the staff of a good, lively ele- 
mentary newspaper hard at work 
on their specific tasks. The five 
young ladies on the left are re- 
3 porters, hard at work to meet the 
» “deadline” hour. Below, left is 
E the editor cutting and editing 
- copy, while the boys at the right 
Y are printing up the paper for the 
final edition. 
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cation can be decided by the staff after consid- 
ering the wishes of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the general pupil body. A monthly divi- 
sion is good, but a holiday division also is very 
good. Using Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, Easter, and probably Me- 
morial Day, one could have a fairly even divi- 
sion for the year. The holiday division also 
makes it easy for the teachers to stimulate and 
motivate interest in the writing of articles for 
the paper. The literary and feature pages will 
profit most from this. 


Getting Up Student Enthusiasm 


Popularizing the paper proves to be a lot of 
fun for all concerned. Since in the majority of 
cases, the cost of the paper is little, the expense 
is usually shouldered by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the particular community. There te- 
mains the task, however, of making the pupils 
paper conscious, to the extent that they will 
seek to contribute their talents to it freely and 
liberally. This can be achieved by a well or- 
ganized poster campaign, dramatic presentation, 
and reading program. The opportunities for 
pupils to participate in this campaign also will 
lend much interest to the activity. 

Articles are written for the paper by all of 
the pupils. No exceptions should be made, no 
matter what the grade of the pupil. The writ- 
ing of the various articles can be carried on as 
part of the English work, and the paper actually 
becomes the center for the study of English. 

After the articles are written, they are sent 
to the proper department, where they receive 
the first check, and the first alterations. They 
are then recopied and sent to the Editorial 
Board, where the process is repeated. The last 
check is made by the teacher, after which they 
are ready for typing. 


Typing the articles presents a problem. Prob- 
ably some of the pupils are able to do this, but 
if not, the teacher or the office clerk will have 
to do it. In small cities where the high school 
and the elementary school are in the same build- 
ing, a high school typing class can give aid here. 

After the articles are typed, they are then cut 
up and separated, each laine sent to its de- 
partment. Here they are pasted on paper of the 
same size as the final copy. They usually can 
be pasted in two columns, or in whatever man- 
ner desired by the pupils. With the completion 
of these, we have our ‘dummy copies’. 


The “dummy copy” is then sent to the make- 
up department, where the carbon or stencil is 
made to allow for duplication. The type of 
duplication will depend upon the facilities of 
the school. 


The front page has not been treated yet, and 
attention to this would be advisable at this 
time. Because of the various types of publica- 
tions in the world, we find that we have not a 
uniform front page. We can restrict our activ- 
ity to three possible types, the one to be used 
to be chosen by the staff and pupils. First, the 
headline type, where the large headlines carry 
the news to the readers. Second, the artistic, or 
magazine front, where a picture or a design by 
the pupils is featured. Third, the artistic or 
magazine front modified to some extent by an- 
other feature on the same page, as a letter to 
the parents, to friends, and others. 


After a paper has returned from the “press 
room”’, it is ready to be bound together. This 
can be done in a number of ways. One might 
use staples, clips, or even pins. The actual bind- 
ing of the paper can be done by those who 
have not had sufficient activity in the other 
work, in comparison to others. The paper 
bound and stacked is then ready for circulation 
by the same people, in co-operation with the 
business department. 

The work in English outside of the direct 
newspaper activity, is based largely on pupil 
needs discovered in their work on the news- 
paper. After the articles have been checked by 
the various members of the staff, they finally go 
to the teacher. The teacher receives all articles, 
whether they have been used or not, since these 
form the basis of remedial and corrective work 
in English. Frequently, the work may be some- 
thing new to the class. This is due to the fact 
that the pupils in writing are contacting and 
using forms with which they are unfamiliar. 
Thus the program in English will not only 
allow for the written expression on the part of 
the pupils, but will also allow the teacher to 
analyze the difficulties of both group and indi- 
vidual so that better guidance and correction 
may be adopted as a result of this expressed 
desire of need on the part of the pupil. 

Oral expression is not overlooked. Many 
pupils vane to express themselves orally be- 
fore putting it in words, so that they may as- 
sure themselves that what they have done is of 
value to the group. 

Punctuation and correct usage will undoubt- 
edly be the bulk of the remedial program, to- 
gether with a study of words mi vocabulary. 
Individual weaknesses should become more ap- 
parent to the teacher as he checks over the pu- 
pils’ contributions, and at the same time he 
visualizes the obvious procedure and procedures 
to overcome these. 

(Continued on page 398) 
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deo GRADERS 


CAN WRITE POETRY 
* 
ESTHER E. HEYER 


Wauwatosa 


i grade children can write poetry if the 
proper inspiration is given to them. The 
writer believes it is a general opinion that small 
children cannot write poetry—lovely poetry— 
aside from the simple rhyming type such as 

It is spring, 

The birds will sing; 


The trees are green, 
And flowers are seen. 


The following procedure of writing poetry 
was conducted in the third grade of the 
Washington School in Wauwatosa: 

For weeks we had been studying the cus- 
toms and mannerisms of the Japanese. It was 
noted that there were many ways in which they 
were similar to us as well as different from us. 
Art, like music, is a universal language which 
brings about a meeting of minds between the 
— of different languages, so we made a 
study of Japanese art. After the children were 
saturated, so to speak, with the Japanese cus- 
toms, music and art, we read the poetry of 
these people, which the children could now ap- 
preciate. I read to them the Japanese hokku, 
explaining that it is a beautiful word picture 
about just one thought, usually expressed in one 
sentence. The children loved them—asking for 
them again and again. 

One day I said, “I wonder if some of you 
would like to try writing a hokku? Not a Jap- 
anese one, but an American one. We will write 
about things we hear and see around us every 
day. Just tell about some thing you like, in a 
lovely way.” 

At this question, an immediate response was 
received from nearly half of the class. They 
were eager to begin. All but one tried. 

The following poems show how a child will 
express himself after he is motivated by the 
desire to give expression to a thought in a 
beautiful way. 


The Stars 
Clouds The stars are so lovely; 
Clouds, clouds every- Through my window at 
where; i 


night 
They look like fairies 
Dancing in silver dresses. 
—Roseanne Malloy 


How white you are! 
Like fairy boats floating. 
—Joyce Streblow 
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Pussy Willows 
Pussy Willows, 
Where did you 
Get your little 
Gray coats? 
—Gertrude Kassowitz 


The Train 
With a hiss; 
A ding of the bell, 
And choo choo, 
Away it goes. 
—Dick Keely 


The Moon 
The moon is gold. 
It shines on me all night 
through, 
As I lay on my little 
pillow. 
—Pearl Drummond 
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Cherry Trees 
The cherry trees are 
waving 
Their branches. 
While the Japanese are 
Sipping their tea. 
—Marion Seidel 


A Stream 
The clear water 
Ripples over the stones, 
Making a wave or two. 
—Dick Keely 


The Moon 
Old man moon is up in 
the sky, 
Lighting his way 
Like a lantern. 
—Dick Lucas 


(For those who are not acquainted with the 
Japanese hokku, a few of them are = 


from Little Pictures of Japan, published 


y The 


Book House for Children, Chicago) 


Crocuses 
The sunrise tints the 


ew, 

The yellow crocuses are 
out, 

And I must pick a few. 


Fish in the River 
Fish in the river rise 
This peaceful summer 

day and snap 
At little dragon flies. 


A Carpet 
The storm last night has 
laid 
A coverlet of maple 
leaves, 
As gay as red brocade. 


Sunset Through a 
Shower 
How cool the air! 
And through a shower 
The radiance of the 
setting sun. 











As a basis for the organization of an educa- 
tional and vocational guidance program for 
Wausau schools, an occupational opportunity 
survey was made of the city to draw the cur- 
ricular offerings nearer to the needs of the com- 
munity. The findings were very revealing and 
will be taken into careful account. For the as- 
sistance of those who may wish to conduct sim- 
ilar surveys, we are pleased to publish the de- 
tailed procedure by which Wausau secured the 
desired data.—Editor 





Va manager of the Wausau branch of the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service sup- 
plied a list of the names and addresses of all 
the industries, business concerns, and _profes- 
sional people that might be hiring help in 
Wausau. The list was checked with the rec- 
ords at the Chamber of Commerce and with 
the city and telephone directories. 

The names of the 677 possible employers of 
Wausau were typed separately on 3” x 5” 
cards. The cards were then arranged alpha- 
betically, and the names of the organizations 
typed to serve as a check list. 

The information was gathered by the per- 
sonal interview and questionnaire method. 
Twenty-five senior girls of the high school 
commercial department were selected to visit 
the employers to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. Dramatizations of the proper approach to 
the employers were then made by several of the 
gitls before the group. From the foregoing 
dramatizations, criteria were set up to be 
adopted by all of the interviewers. 

Each girl was given a portfolio containing a 
letter of introduction from the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, together with the nec- 
essaty questionnaires. The city was divided 
geographically, and each girl was assigned a 
certain number of employers. The girls were 
sent out in pairs for their first interview so as 
to gain confidence and experience. After this 
first interview they were asked to return to the 
high school for a meeting so that they could 
discuss their experiences and the reactions of 
the employers interviewed. 

The objective of each interview was to come 
away with the questionnaire filled in, rather 
than to have the employer take it, and promise 
to mail it later. Many promises of this nature 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SURVEY AT WAUSAU 


turn out to be polite refusals and the desired 
results are hopeless. Most of the girls were 
successful in their first interview, and brought 
back their questionnaires properly filled in. It 
was discovered that one group made the mis- 
take of showing the employer the question- 
naires before telling him that it would require 
only five minutes to fill them in if he would ap- 
point someone within the organization to give 
the interviewers the information so that they 
could record it properly. It was evident, that if 
an employer saw the length of the question- 
naires before he was informed that all of the 
items on the questionnaires did not apply to his 
particular business, he would be inclined to tell 
the interviewer to leave them, and that he 
would mail them later. This, of course, was to 
be avoided, if possible. 

The twenty-five girls worked afternoons for 
about three weeks before completing the survey. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the employers co- 
operated in the survey. The results were then 
tabulated on master sheets. 

If a survey of this kind is to be successful, it 
must be well “greased” before it is started. All 
of the people concerned with the survey must 
be well informed as to its purpose and sold on 
the idea. About three days before the girls 
started to interview the employers, the local 
daily paper published a lengthy front page arti- 
cle informing the employers and the general 
public about the survey, and the worthwhile 
purpose for which it was being made. 

Each employer was asked the following 
seven questions about each different position on 
his payroll: 


1. The minimum age at which employees are hired. 
. The number of new employees hired during the 
last twelve months. 
. The minimum salary paid per week. 
. Do you prefer male or female workers? 
. Number you now have employed. 
. Is experience required of beginners? 
. Educational requirements: (indicate minimum) 
a. Grade School 
b. High School 
c. Vocational School 
d. Business College 
e. College 


nN 


SAY DW 


If there were any positions which were not 
listed on the questionnaires, the proper names 
were added by the interviewers and the desired 
information obtained. 
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HE Wisconsin Vocational Association will 

hold its second annual convention at Green 
Bay on Friday and Saturday, May 7-8. Mem- 
bership in the association has grown so that it 
now exceeds 1000, and, according to a report 
issued from the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Association, it 
ranks third among the associations of the 48 
states. This leadership has been attained 
through steady growth and an adherence to the 
Wisconsin philosophy of vocational education 
which demands that special educational atten- 
tion be given the out-of-school population. 

Green Bay is making extensive plans to be 
a genial host city. Various committees are mak- 
ing every effort to provide a most worth while 
program and delightful entertainment. The 
State Board of Vocational Education will co- 
operate by holding its regular meeting there at 
the same time. Special sectional meetings are 
arranged for local boards of education; also a 
program on adult education in which it is 
hoped to interest evening school faculties and 
teachers in the N. Y. A. and W. P. A. depart- 
ments of education. There will be the usual 
general and sectional meetings; usual in name 
perhaps, but exceptional in content and proce- 
dures. Levity and good-fellowship will abound 
at the banquet on Friday evening and at the 
several ports at which the “Skiff” will call. The 
committees are encouraged by the hearty re- 
sponse which is being shown; practically every 
school in the system will either close for the 
occasion or permit those of the staff to go who 
so desire. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Dr. C. A. Dykstra, President elect of the 
University of Wisconsin, will speak at the gen- 
eral session on Friday morning on the subject 
“New Responsibilities.” 

Dr. R. N. McMurry, Executive Secretary of 
the Psychological Corporation of Chicago, will 
speak at the general session Friday afternoon 
on the topic ‘Teaching Through Leadership.” 
Dr. McMurry is a specialist in applied psy- 
chology and a noted authority on personnel 
administration. He is a holder of degrees from 
the universities of Chicago and Vienna and a 
contributor to such publications as the Nation, 
Christian Sentry, The Management Review, 
School and Society, and others. Dr. McMurry 
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has worked with delinquent boys in the steel 
mill area of South Chicago and has investi- 
gated the effects of unemployment among the 
negroes. He is a director of the Market Re- 
search Forum of Chicago and of the Chicago 
Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

Mr. Henry Ohl, Jr., president of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, will discuss 
the topic ‘““What Labor Expects from Voca- 
tional Education.” 

Mr. R. V. Billington, regional supervisor, 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will discuss ‘Vocational Edu- 
cation and What Lies Ahead.” 

On Friday noon the following groups will 
have luncheon meetings: Commercial, Trade & 
Industry (E. E. Gunn, speaker), and Rehabili- 
tation (W. F. Faulkes, speaker) . 

Three speakers are appearing on the pro- 
gram of the Homemakers section, Friday after- 
noon. They are: Dr. L. W. Hutchcroft, State 
Board of Health, Winifred Layden, Madison, 
and Mary Swiston, Superior. 

R. V. Billington, District Federal Supervisor 
from Washington, D. C., will address the gen- 
eral session on Friday afternoon on the subject 
“Vocational Education—What Lies Ahead?” 

The following groups, all divisions of the 
Trade & Industry section, will meet at 8:45 Sat- 
urday morning: Machinists and Welders, Auto 
Mechanics, Sheet Metal, Printing, Wood Work- 
ing Trades, Itinerant Trades, Electrical Trades, 
and Drafting. 

Other section meetings scheduled for Satur- 
day morning are the commercial groups (short- 
hand and problems in English, sales training, 
and bookkeeping), and General Subjects 
(guidance, visual aids, and health education) . 

The business meeting, with election of new 
officers, will be held the latter part of Saturday 
morning. 

One of the outstanding meetings of the con- 
vention will be the program of the State Board 
of Vocational Education, scheduled for Friday 
morning. That afternoon, at 1:30 P. M. a spe- 
cial section for local vocational school board 
members has been arranged, with E. W. 
Schultz, president of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, presiding. Speakers will be 
Mr. Schultz, Mr. J. H. Brown, labor repre- 
sentative of the State Board of Vocational 
Education, and George P. Hambrecht. 
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“Conserving Human Resources—Our Greatest Na- 
tional Asset’, the convention theme for the 27th 
Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Green Bay, April 20, 21 
and 22, will be emphasized in every phase of the 
convention sessions. Practical application will be 
made when William H. Spohn, Madison, Chairman 
of the Citizen's Committee on Public Welfare, will 
discuss, “Conserving Human Resources in Wiscon- 
sin.” Three forums—Conserving Human Resources in 
the Home; in the School; in the Community, will 
bring current responsibilities, problems, and oppor- 
tunities for service to the delegate assembly. 

Mrs. A. R. Williams, Normal, Illinois, State Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, will be a key speaker who will have a heavy 
convention schedule. Mrs. Williams is recognized as 
a leader of rare ability and has outstanding quali- 
fications as a speaker. 

A headliner who will climax the banquet program 
is Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, New York City, In- 
ternational President of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and Associate Editor of Pictorial 
Review. She has chosen, “In Today Already Walks 
Tomorrow”, as her challenge to the convention. E. G. 
Doudna will act as toastmaster in response to unani- 
mous demand. Mr. Doudna has acted as toastmaster 
for the state banquet for the past several years. 

Opportunities for specific helps have been planned. 
Of timely and very pertinent interest will be the 
Legislative Dinner scheduled for Tuesday night, 5:45 
to 8:15 p. m., and arranged so that ample oppor- 
tunity will be given for questions and discussion. 
There will be Rural, Elementary, and High School 
Conferences on Thursday's program. On Wednesday 
three simultaneous noon luncheons will be held on 
Health, Safety and Parent Education. City Council 
officers and committee members as well as all inter- 
ested in city council work will have an opportunity 
to pool information and experiences at the City 
Council Breakfast, Thursday a. m. One section of the 
Thursday morning general session will be devoted to 
miscellaneous problems that have been of major con- 
cern and interest during the past year. There will 
be an opportunity for informal conferences with state 
chairmen at the close of the Wednesday afternoon 
session. 

The exhibits too, are planned specifically for serv- 
ice and will be more inclusive than usual. 

Of very special interest are the awards given for 
achievement in various fields. At the opening session 
on Tuesday, membership awards will be given and 
the new members of the Oak Leaf Club will be an- 
nounced. Wednesday A. M., at an “Early Bird” 
breakfast a program and awards have been scheduled 
by the National Parent Teacher Magazine Chairman, 


FROM THE OFF 


At the final session Thursday, awards will be given 
to Standard and Superior Associations. 

Music will be an outstanding feature of the entire 
session. A half-hour concert will be given Wednes- 
day afternoon by the state Mothersingers Chorus, 
which will comprise representative groups from, 
Green Bay, Ashland, Superior, Madison, Marinette, 
Racine, West Allis, Oconto Falls, Antigo, Oxford, 
and Stevens Point. 

Green Bay public schools will furnish all other 
music on the program. Selections will be played by 
the school band, chorus, string ensemble, and a 
novelty orchestra. 

Special features of the program will be the recep- 
tion Tuesday afternoon given by the Green Bay Par- 
ent Teacher Associations in honor of State Board 
Members, and the entertainment planned by Green 
Bay for the banquet program. 

An unusual treat is in store for the entire con- 
vention when Dr. Leonard Parr of Green Bay will 
give, “An Afternoon in a Piccadilly Bookshop.” 

Among other headliners on the program are: John 
Callahan, State Superintendent of Schools; J. F. Wad- 
dell, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, 2nd 
Vice President of the Wisconsin Congress; Abby L. 
Marlatt, Director of Home Economics Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin; Miss Elizabeth 
Yerxa, Director, Juvenile Department, State Board 
of Control, State Chairman for Juvenile Protection; 
Mrs, A. L. Blackstone, State President of Federated 
Women’s Clubs; Judge Ward Winton, Executive 
Secretary, Wisconsin Conference of Social Work; 
Miss Dorothy Enderis, Director, Department of Mu- 
nicipal Recreation and Adult Education, Milwaukee; 
Dr. W. D. Stovall, Chairman of the Cancer Com- 
mittee of the State Medical Society, and State Chair- 
man of the American Society for the Control of Can- 
cer. Mr. H. C. Wegner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waupun; O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary of 
Wisconsin Education Association; Mrs. Alathena J. 
Smith, Psychologist, Shorewood Public Schools; and 
Mental Hygiene Chairman for Wisconsin Congress; 
Aimee Zillmer, State Board of Health, and Social 
Hygiene Chairman for the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Dr. Amy L. Hunter, State 
Board of Health, Physical Hygiene Chairman for the 
Wisconsin Congress; Miss Mary A. Brady, Home 
Economics Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, and Character Education Chairman for Wis- 
consin Congress; Rev. L. B. Mosely, First Baptist 
Church, Madison; C. L. Eggert, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Kenosha County; William C. 
Knoelk, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Mil- 
waukee, and State Safety Chairman for Wisconsin 
Congress; Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, Waukesha, for- 
merly Director of curriculum in Madison Public 
Schools; F. V. Powell, Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison; Mr. D. F. Fuller, President of 
Eau Claire Parent Teacher Council; Mr. E. G. 
Doudna, Executive Secretary, Board of Normal Re- 
gents, and 4th Vice President of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress; Mrs. W. R. McCabe, 10th District President, 
Wisconsin Congress; Mrs. Frank Kimball, State 
Rural Chairman, Wisconsin Congress, and others. 
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Convention Reminders 


Time—APRIL 20, 21 and 22, 1937 
Place—GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Headquarters—HOTEL NORTHLAND 


Send your full quota of voting delegates. Be sure 
that voting delegates have credentials. Be sure as 
many other representatives as possible are sent. 
Make room reservations now. Make breakfast and 
luncheon reservations as soon as possible after you 
arrive. Cast your vote—Election of officers is to be 
held Wednesday—POLLS ARE OPEN FROM 8:00 
A. M. TO 5:00 P. M. Please make banquet res- 
ervations now, Write Mrs. R. C. Myer, 1255 Eliza 
Street, Green Bay. Enclose money order or check. 
Your cooperation on early reservations will determine 
the final success of the banquet and will be the finest 
help we can give to the local committee that is so 
eager to plan well for us. 

Send your History, Procedure, or Publicity Book 
to Mrs. Martin Gaffney, Hotel Northland, Green 
Bay, marked “Hold for Exhibit’. 

Plan to come for the opening meeting and to stay 
for the entire session. 

Read your Pink Convention News Sheets. 

Write the state office if you need further infor- 
mation. 

Watch Us Grow! 

The following associations have come into mem- 
bership with the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers during March: 


Danbury PTA—Danbury Tenth Ward PTA—Eau 


High School PTA— Claire 
Waupun Kiel PTA—Kiel 
Stanley PTA—Stanley Roosevelt PTA—West 
Royce PTA—Beloit Allis 
Nicolet PTA—Menasha Goodman PTA— 
Goodman 
Radio 


National Program. Wednesdays, NBC Blue 
Network—3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 


April 14—Disease and the Doctor's Side of Growth— 
Joseph Brennemann, Chief of Staff, Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago 

April 27—The Effects of Family Income on a Child's 
Growth—Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 


abor 

April 28—The Effect of Child Labor on Growth— 
Richard A. Bolt, Director, Cleveland Child 
Health Association; Lecturer, University 
of California 

May 5—Growth of Children During Wars and De- 
pressions—Carroll E. Palmer, Medical Of- 
ficer in Charge of Child Hygiene Investi- 
gations, U. S. Public Health Service 

May 12—Health Hazards in the Period of Growth— 
Louis I. Dublin, Vice-President and Statis- 
tician, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS: OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


State Program. Mondays, WHA-WLBL 
3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 


April 5—Conserving Human Resources—Mts. H. P. 
Stoll, Program Chairman for the 27th An- 
nual Convention of the Wisconsin Congress 

April 12—Why Humane Week?—Leo P. Schleck, 
Chairman, Dane County Humane Society 

April 19—Better Homes—Speaker to be announced 

April 26—Health Protection for Every Child—Dr. 
Amy Louise Hunter, Director, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Board of Health and 
Physical Hygiene Chairman for the Wis- 
consin Congress 


Coming Events 


Be Kind to Animals Week—April 12 to 17, is an 
occasion for stressing the principles of kindness to 
all living things. 

Pan American Day—April 14, is the “Day of the 
Americas”. President Roosevelt in his proclamation 
of this day calls upon the people of the country “To 
observe the Day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby 
giving expression to the spirit of continental solidar- 
ity and to the sentiments of cordiality and friendly 
feeling which the government and the people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the other Republics on the American 
continent’. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man of International Relations for the National Con- 
gress, recommends that parent-teacher associations 
give special emphasis to this occasion. This day com- 
memorates each year the bonds of friendship uniting 
the twenty-one Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Material for the use of groups and individuals plan- 
ning to present programs may be secured without 
cost from the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

State Convention of the Wisconsin Congress, 
April 20, 21, and 22, at Green Bay. 

May Day National Child Health Day, comes an- 
nually on May 1. The slogan for May Day is ‘Health 
Protection for Every Child”. In May Day celebra- 
tions by parent-teacher associations, special emphasis 
is given to Summer Round-Up of the Children, the 
major health project of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, directed by Dr. Lillian R. 
Smith, of Lansing, Michigan. An evaluation of child 
health services in the community, launching of new 
health projects, and exhibits or programs celebrating 
gains made are suggested as fitting observances by 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, state health 
departments and other health agencies offer program 
material. 

National Music Week, May 2-8. “Foster Local 
Music Talent” is the keynote for the 1937 observance 
of National Music Week, May 2-8. Miss Mayme E. 
Irons, Decatur. Illinois, Chairman of Music for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, urges 
local units to support National Music Week activities, 
and to sponsor at least one program during the week, 
cooperating with school and community plans. 
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EDUCATION w re 1937 LEGISLATURE 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


425-A, Rubin. 
Provides manner in which the levy for the school 
extension fund of Milwaukee may be increased. 
Has passed both houses and signed by the Governor. 


426-A, Sigman and Thomson. 

A retirement system for state employes. Com- 
pulsory for all persons in the employ of the state 
except: 

(a) Elective and appointive officers, but the latter 
may choose to become a member within 6 
months after effectiveness of law or taking 
office. 

Teachers now in teachers retirement system. 
Transfers from one system to another per- 
mitted. 

(c) So-called Carnegie professors. 

(d) All part-time employes. 

(e) Provisional, emergency or temporary employes. 

(f) Employes under 30 years of age, but these 

may become members. 

Member and state deposits to be known as ‘“‘state 
employes’ retirement fund” and managed by the 

annuity and investment board. 


(b) 


Jt. Res. 62-A, Kiefer. 

Petitions Congress to refrain from declaring war, 
before and until the question has been submitted to 
and decided by a popular referendum of the people 
of the U. S. except that such referendum shall not 
be necessary in the case of invasion by foreign 
warring nations. 


Subs. Amend. No. 1-A, to 63-A, by Mr. Ludvig- 
sen, relating to employment of unmarried or mar- 
ried persons, 

The Subs. Amend. includes that part of the bill 
quoted in the bulletin of Feb. 5, but contains ad- 
ditional provisions under which partially disabled 
persons, widows or widowers with children may 
draw annuities and be in public employment. 


461-A, Millar. 
Sets up conditions under which library boards 
may set up the American library association plan 
of retirement for employes. 


476-A, Grobschmidt. 
Appropriates $325,000 for a library building at 
the Milwaukee State Teachers College. 


482-A, Rubin. 

Provides for retirement, at end of school year in 
which they attain age seventy, of teachers coming 
within the provisions of the Milwaukee annuity 
system. 


329-A, the Safety bill, has been changed. 

A subs. amend. has been rec. for passage. Now 
reads, ‘‘Every public school, high school and voca- 
tional school shall devote not less than 20 min- 
utes each week to teaching pupils how to prevent 
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accidents 
highways.” 


and promote safety on the public 


492-A, Murray. 

Provides manner in which school districts con- 
taining a village having a pop. of 10,000 or more, 
in counties having a pop. of 250,000 or more, 
may, for the purpose of equalizing debt service 
payments, refund part of maturing bond issues. 
Void and without effect after Dec. 30, 1944. 


494-A, Grassman. 

(40.34) (1g) TUITION IN LIEU OF TRANS- 
PORTATION OR BOARD AND LODGING. In 
union free high school districts, where a high 
school student lives more than four miles from the 
high school building and nearer to any other high 
school, the school board of such union free high 
school district may authorize such student to at- 
tend such nearer high school and may pay his tui- 
tion to such nearer high school in lieu of trans- 
portation, to the home district school or in lieu of 
board and lodging in such home district. 


496-A, Kiefer. 

Includes librarians in charge of a library in an 
elementary or high school under the provisions of 
Chapter 42—the Teachers’ Pensions Statute. Ap- 
plies to those meeting minimum requirements set 
by the State Supt. of Schools. 


497-A, Kiefer. 
Includes high school librarians in (42.55) (19), 
the section which defines “teacher” in the Mil- 
waukee retirement fund act. 


501-A, M. H. Hall. 
Increases state aid for vocational schools to 
$390,000 annually. 


504-A, Blomquist. 

Compulsory public liability insurance on school 
buses. Sch. dist. in which children transported re- 
side to pay premiums. Penalty for members of 
school boards failing to comply. 


509-A, Sweeney. 
Speed of any vehicle upon a public highway of 
the state not to exceed 50 mi. per hour. 


548-A, Committee on Education. 
Provides for appeals to State Supt. on account 
the action of any sch. dist. meeting, town or vil- 
lage board as to the forming, altering, consolidat- 
ing or dissolving or refusing to do the same in 
respect to school districts. 


544-A, Committee on Education. 
Pupils remote from school. Changes the “two 
miles” to “two and one-half miles” in (40.21) (6) 
and (40.34) (4). 


562-A, Millar. 
Companion to Senator Roethe’s state board bill. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


169-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 

Removes from subs. (5) of section 37.11 that 
part of the first sentence after the semicolon be- 
ginning with the word “provided.” Relates to 
power of bd. of nor. sch. regents to grant degrees. 


170-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 

Adds to the teachers retirement law a new sec- 
tion to read: (42.49) (7) Any member who was 
a member of the public school retirement associa- 
tion prior to January 1, 1922, having ceased to be 
employed as a teacher and having attained the age 
of fifty years, shall be paid in a single payment the 
accumulations from his deposits upon filing with 
the annuity board in writing an application and a 
receipt therefor. Such receipt shall be in relin- 
quishment of all other benefits under the teachers’ 
retirement act. 


125-S. 

Has a subs. amendment No. 1, S, providing for 
automatic compulsory retirement of each teacher 
covered by the bill upon the 30th day of June 
next succeeding the 70th birthday of such teacher. 
Applies to state teachers’ colleges. 


180-S, White. 

Removes optional wording from U. of Wis. mil- 
itary training law. “Every able-bodied male student 
therein except those granted exemption under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the board of regents, 
shall during his freshman and sophomore years of 
attendance receive instruction in military science 
and tactics.” 


187-S, Busby. 
Counties of 500,000 or more may establish and 
maintain retirement and benefit fund for officers 
and employes of such county. 


199-S, by Bolens, Callan, Cashman, Clancy, 
Coakley, Dempsey, Mack, Morrissey. 
To appropriate, annually, $12,000 for establish- 
ing and maintaining at the U. of Wis. a chair of 
Gaelic and Irish history and literature. 


215-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 
Changes the number of school departments requi- 
site for two supervising teachers to 120. 


218-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 

The board of regents of normal schools shall 
have authority to grant scholarships equivalent in 
value to the payment of incidental fees to dis- 
abled bona fide residents of the state who are rec- 
ommended and supervised by the rehabilitation 
division of the state board of vocational education. 


219-S, Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 

On qualifications of rural school _ teachers. 
(39.05) (3) (b) Beginning with the school year 
of 1939-1940 no certificate to teach in any com- 
mon school shall be issued unless the applicant 
shall have completed two years of school work be- 
yond the work of the high school, which shall be 

devoted to pedagogical instruction and training; 


provided that the state superintendent of public in- 
struction may grant exemptions from this require- 
ment for the school year of 1939-1940 where 
teachers with qualifications satisfying this require- 
ment cannot be found; provided further, that any 
teacher who shall have taught in any common 
school in the school year of 1937-1938 or prior 
thereto, shall be allowed to continue to teach in 
the common schools without complying with the 
requirements of this section. 


221-S, Callan. 


_ Composition of Bd. of U. of W. Regents. Abol- 
ishes regent board as now constituted as of May 1, 
1938 upon which date the board provided by this 
act shall assume their duties. Provides for a 15 
member board, 5 to be appointed by the Governor, 
5 elected by the alumni resident in this state, and 
5 elected at the April election. Regular terms of 
6 years. 


222-S, Clancy. 


A new subsection is added to section 42.49 of 
the statutes to read: (42.49) (7) Any member 
after attaining the age of fifty years, having ceased 
to be employed as a teacher, and whose accumula- 
tions on his deposits do not exceed two hundred 
dollars shall be paid in a single payment the ac- 
cumulations from his deposits, on filing with the 
annuity board an application and a receipt therefore 
in such form as the annuity board may require. 


226-S, Roethe. 


Abolishes Bd. of Regents of University, Regents 
of Nor. Sch., Bd. of Voc. Ed., Trustees of Stout 
Inst., Mining School and Free Library Com. Es- 
tablishes a State Bd. of Education to which are 
assigned the duties and functions of abolished 
agencies. Creates a dept. of ed. to be controlled by 
a 9 member state bd. of ed. First members ap- 
pointed for staggered terms by Governor subject 
to Senate confirmation. Thereafter, as terms expire, 
one member is appointed and two elected at non- 
partisan spring election. Chief executive officer of 
dept. of ed. is to be a commissioner of education. 
Until the constitution is amended this officer shall 
be the state supt. Bureaus of vocational ed., teach- 
ers’ colleges, university, library service, special 
education, elementary and high school education 
are set up. In general, present personnel is retained. 


232-S, Joint Committee on Finance. 


$1000 as a non-lapsible approp. for buttons or 
other insignia for the completion of tree conser- 
vation educational program in progress during cur- 
rent school year in the grade schools of the state. 


238-S, Leverich. 


Authorizes co. bd. of supv. of any county to 
create a co. bd. of voc. and adult education to 
establish, foster and maintain part-time, all-day 
and evening classes of voc. and adult education. 
Board to consist of co. supt. and 8 members elected 
by co. bd. of supv., 4 yr. terms. Shall have gen. 
supv. of instruction in such schools. Employ a 
county director and supervisors, teachers, co-ordi- 
nators, etc.; purchase supplies, provide buildings. 
County shall levy amount required by co. bd. of 
voc. and adult ed., not to exceed 11/4 mills on each 
dollar of assessed val. A long bill. Interested per- 
sons should write their legislators for a copy. 

Assemblyman Carlson has introduced a com- 
panion bill. 570-A. 
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Educational Aids recommended in Subs. Amend- 
ment No. 1-A, to Bill No. 74-A. This is the budget 
offered by the Jt. Com. on Finance. 

Recommendations for some of the educational aids 
are given below. At the right of each amount is an 
additional appropriation for each year of the next 
biennium to supplement the outright amount. These 
shall become “effective and available only when the 
revenues provided by law and to be paid into the 
general fund are estimated by the emergency board to 
be sufficient” to cover the appropriations. 


Schedule of | Supplementary 
Appropriations “If and When” 


Supervising teachers __-$ 170,000 $ 55,000 
Transportation ~------ 195,500 44,500 
Elementary aid ~-_---- 4,335,000 865,000 
et. Gr. & Jr. i S..... 106,250 18,750 
Mich Sch: Aid ....... 148,750 851,250 


EDUCATION AND THE BUDGET BILL 


Adv. Cses. in Rur, Sch. 8,500 1,500 
County Normals ~----- 170,000 30,000 
@o: Sch:*of Agr... - 13,600 2,400 
Beat ébet. Sp. .....- 123,250 21,750 
Phys. Disabled ~--___- 85,000 35,000 
Vocational Sch. Aid _. 216,750 38,250 


Definite appropriations for aids and departments 
have been cut 15%, and increases depend upon tax 
measures to be approved by the Legislature. 

It is seen that elementary aid has been reduced by 
15% but if sufficient money becomes available it will 
be raised to $5,200,000. Also, present high school 
aid is cut and a supplementary amount, which, if 
raised, will provide $1,000,000. There can be no 
question that this is a matter of great concern to 
those who looked forward to substantial high school 
support as provided in 54-S. 74-A is on the Assembly 
calendar this week. Undoubtedly there will be 
amendments offered to the Substitute. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PAPER 
(Continued from page 390) 


Not only English, but art as well is very 
much affected by the activity. Cartoons, designs, 
printing, and spacing, all come into the picture. 
The front page can be held up as the primary 
objective for all of the prospective artists in the 
class. Much stimulation can be given the front 
page by use of the many fine illustrations of the 
weekly magazines. The features of these front 
pages will no doubt offer ideas to the pupils, 
and also interest as well. 


The World News and School News sections 
afford all an opportunity for participation in a 
social science field. The fact that they will want 
their article in their paper will make them 
doubly conscious of all surroundings, near or 
far. Reading and listening to the radio will in- 
crease as a means to get information for this 
department. Participation in school affairs will 
be presented as social participation, which 
means that the pupil lives the activity of social 
science. His pride in the paper will also be an 
indication that he is working within a group, 
and that he is living and experiencing socially. 


Reading will profit from the activity. One 
reads to enjoy and to learn. The pupil in this 
case will be doing both. He will read to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors, when the paper is fin- 
ished and published, and he will read to learn 
of things that are too far away so that he may 
write and tell about them in his own interpreta- 
tive style. He will read what others have writ- 
ten with a critical eye for method, a fact or 
facts, and meaning, with the question of 
whether they are worthy of acceptance for the 


paper or of the whole group. The pupil will 
read what interests him, and what he feels he 
needs to read. 

A small amount of arithmetic activity can be 
experienced by the participants, especially by 
the business department. How many copies of 
each paper have we? How many do we still 
need? How much money have we in the treas- 
uty? How many people are receiving the paper? 
How many homes does the paper actually reach? 
A great many questions can come up in this 
connection, and they bear a direct or an indirect 
relationship to arithmetic. 

What remote outcomes are possible with this 
activity? We may expect a growth in leadership 
among the pupils; an increase in community 
interest in regard to the schools; an increase 
in the amount of school interest on the part 
of the pupils; and a better home-school 
relationship. 





COUNTY NORMAL PRINCIPALS 
TOAST LEGISLATORS 


The Wisconsin Association of County 
Normal Principals entertained the members of 
the Wisconsin legislature at a dinner given 
at the Hotel Loraine, at Madison, the evening 
of April 1. 

Schoolmen who informed the legislators 
as to the problems and work of the county 
normals were W. E. Switzer, J. H. Wheelock, 
A. J. Smith, and Roy Ihlenfeldt. A. W. Zell- 
mer was in charge of arrangements. 

Credit should be given the Normal School 
Principals for this effective manner of in- 
forming our lawmakers as to the affairs of 
education. 
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WHY FRE A TEACHER BECAUSE SHE MARRIES? 


VICTOR SIVERTSON 
Manitowoc Vocational School 


The author has no personal interest in the subject 
about which he has written. : 
—Editor 


N_ EVER-RECURRING and superficially 

potent argument against indefinite teacher 
tenure, and one that is invoked by teachers and 
laymen alike, is that its enaction would mean 
the retention of married women teachers. The 
argument runs that married women should not 
be retained as teachers because they are depriv- 
ing others of jobs and a livelihood, and that 
these others are “‘entitled’’ to their jobs. That 
this position is neither economically nor educa- 
tionally tenable seems to occur to few. 

The argument that the retention of married 
teachers is indefensible proceeds from the false 
premise that the number of jobs available in 
economic society is static—that there are a given 
number of jobs to be passed around and that 
these ought to be distributed in such a manner 
as to give the greatest possible number of 
people some income. 

This argument is invoked despite our expe- 
rience in the depression which should have con- 
vinced us that employment fluctuates with the 
effective purchasing power of the people which 
is at least as dependent upon the real income 
of individual earners as it is upon the number 
of people who are employed at a given time. 
Increase the purchasing power of the people 
and the velocity of exchange and you will in- 
crease the number of jobs available in propor- 
tion to the increase in consumption. 

However, if employment is spread so widely 
that the income becomes thin, that is, if so 
many people are employed at a given time that 
each gets as wages only enough to provide the 
bare necessities of life, little prospect is left 
for increasing the number of jobs available. 
The number of people that can be employed in 
the production and distribution of necessities is 
far less flexible than in other fields of produc- 
tion and distribution. A satiation point in ne- 
cessities is a theoretical possibility and even a 
probability, for we know that as income in- 
creases a progressively smaller percentage is 


used to provide food, clothing, and shelter; 
but we can as yet envisage no saturation point 
in the consumption of commodities above this 
subsistence level. It is generally recognized that 
we afe prosperous in proportion to our con- 
sumption of goods which are outside the realm 
of necessities and in what is sometimes called 
luxuries. It is not only that prosperity enables 
us to buy luxuries; it is even more that our 
purchase of luxuries makes prosperity possible 
because of the employment occasioned by their 
production and distribution. Spreading employ- 
ment widely (and thinly), then, envisages a 
subsistence standard of living. Concentrating 
income within reason envisages a high standard 
of living. 

If this is true, we must devote attention to 
increasing the family income whether this is to 
be accomplished by the increase in the wages 
of one wage earner or by having two or more 
wage earners in one family. The income of 
most American wage earners—and certainly 
this is true of teachers—allows for necessities 
and very little else. Two incomes in one family 
enable the purchase of commodities above the 
bare subsistence level, thus bringing with it an 
increase in employment in the production and 
distribution of the type of goods which deter- 
mines what our standard of living is to be. 
Provisions against the employment of married 
women, then, can be justified only in cases of 
temporary emergency, but should never be in- 
corporated into a continuing public economic 
policy. For the retention of women in jobs does 
not deprive men of their jobs. Their added 
income, and hence consumption, creates jobs 
for others. 


It has long been recognized that the dismissal 
of teachers upon their marriage is not justified 
educationally. Rapid turnover in any occupation 
is always deplored. Personality factors being 
equal, the success of teaching depends upon 
specific training and experience. The require- 
ment that teachers retire when they marry has 
had a tendency to checkmate the administrator's 
desire for adequacy in either of these factors, 
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I began teaching in a country school. The 
first day I was pleased with the way in which 
the children treated me. I could see that most 
of them had good home training. It also looked 
as if they had been taught to act like ladies 
and gentlemen in school. “I ought to be able 





WHY FIRE A MARRIED TEACHER?— 


and for two reasons: young women have hesi- 
tated to prepare adequately because they know 
they must retire when they marry in any case; 
and, the withdrawal of married teachers from 
service militates against the employment of 
teachers with a record of successful experience. 
No recent study can be cited, but a study pub- 
lished several years ago showed teachers on the 
average had only about four years of experi- 
ence. This is equivalent to saying that the aver- 
age teacher retired when on the threshold of 
becoming experienced and successful. Certain 
it is that the retirement of married teachers in 
the past has occasioned an unconscionable eco- 
nomic and social waste. The economic waste 
has consisted in an expensive and extended 
training utilized for an inadequate period: the 
social waste has consisted in depriving the chil- 
dren of a heritage of well-trained and 
experienced teachers. 

To argue that married teachers must be re- 
tired to make place for newly graduated teach- 
ets is to argue for the continuation of the spoils 
system in education. We never insist that law- 
yers with several years experience must retire 
to make a place for graduates of the law 
schools. Nor do we insist that doctors retire 
when they have gained experience enough to 
become competent physicians and surgeons. It 
is only in teaching that we give lip service to 
experience and discount it in practice. When 
the turnover in the field of education becomes 
smaller, fewer people will train to become 
teachers, and the ones who do take teachers 
training will for the first time come from a 
highly selected group. 

That there are many valid+ arguments against 
indefinite tenure no one will deny. The final 
criterion upon which the individual’s decision 
must be made is whether the enactment of this 
bill into law will be of great enough benefit 
to education in general to more than offset its 
weaknesses. After all, no law has ever been 
enacted which resulted in pure unalloyed bene- 
fit for everyone concerned. But he who con- 
demns indefinite tenure because it means the 
retention of married teachers is guilty of faulty 
economic reasoning and of unsound educational 
principles. 


TELL THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


* 
J. W. CRABTREE* 


to get along in that school even though a few 
pupils were older and larger than myself,” 
thought I. 

In a very few days, however, I became irri- 
tated and jealous. I began hearing all around 
me, “Mr. Simons didn’t do it that way’, or 
“Mr. Simons always let us do it this way’. At 
first I didn’t say much, but it was becoming 
unbearable by the end of the week and I simply 
had to say, “Remember that Mr. Simons is not 
teaching this school today.”’ I knew I ought not 
flare up, but I did it all the same. I began los- 
ing ground. Fortunately I went to town on 
Saturday. 

In relating my troubles to the superintendent 
of the village schools I let him know what I 
had done to let them know that Mr. Simons 
was not running the school this term. Then I 
got the advice that I needed—the advice that 
saved my professional life. He said I was about 
to make a serious mistake. He said that Mr. 
Simons was undoubtedly the best teacher in the 
county. He said I would like him when I came 
to know him. He advised that I speak highly 
of Mr. Simons and come in as a friend of the 
group. He felt sure I would make a fine teacher. 
I might even become as popular as Mr. Simons 
in that school. 

As I went home on horseback that evening I 
made resolves a plenty and I kept them. I let 
the pupils know I had heard good things about 
Mr. Simons. I commended him. When they 
quoted him to me after that I often changed 
my plan to agree with the way he had done it. 
Then the work became pleasant. I had no 
trouble in controlling that large country school 
—about forty pupils. 

I have related this experience a good many 
times. I even put it in my book, “What Counted 
Most.”” Older teachers often say,—‘‘I had the 
same experience. I wish I could have had such 
advice : ae my first term.”” Many have said 
something like this, ‘Oh, why don’t you see 
that this story gets into the hands of every 
beginning teacher.” 

No telling how much that success meant to 
me in the half century that followed. I was 
about to fall down. I have often wondered 
what would have happened during my second 
week had I not seen that superintendent at my 
first week-end. 

*Mr. Crabtree has authority to advise the new teacher, 
for he has been actively engaged in educational work for 
more than half a century. For many years he was Executive 


Secretary of the N.E.A., and is now Emeritus Secretary of 
that organization. 
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THE OPEN-BOOK EXAMINATION 
IN GEOMETRY 


HELEN E. SPENCER 


Monroe 


Bh open-book exam has been used quite ex- 
tensively in colleges, but it is perhaps a new 
idea for the high school, particularly for a 
mathematics course. It would not be the best 
type of examination for algebra or arithmetic, 
but it seems to be ideally suited to geometry. 
I tried it at the end of the first semester this 
year and found the results to be very satisfactory. 

In watching students prepare for examina- 
tions, I have observed that their immediate ob- 
jective is to memorize as much as possible at 
the last minute. In watching them write exam- 
inations, I have observed that the amount of 
tension created by this “cramming” and the fear 
of forgetting it, entirely obliterates any of the 
problem-solving habits I have tried to instill. 
These factors, and some others which I will 
discuss later, brought the open-book type of ex- 
amination to my mind; and after a conference 
with my superintendent, we decided to try it. 
The test, of course, was made up entirely of 
originals, which made it impossible to copy any 
proof from the book, and the use of their books 
made it unnecessary to attempt to copy from 
any other individual. The tension was notice- 
ably missing during the writing of the test. 
There was a minimum of aimless paging 
through the book, and almost no vacant star- 
ing into space trying to recall some lost theorem. 
The room was full of purposeful activity iden- 
tical with that of any regular class session. I 
was particularly encouraged in looking over the 
papers of the poorer students. I found that they 
could, under such conditions, put a logical proof 
together; something of which I had despaired 
in reading previous tests. A very small group 
of the best students did not like having the 
book to use. They, of course, did not need it. 

Any examination in any course should con- 
centrate upon the principal things that should 
be learned in the course rather than on details, 
knowledge of which or lack of such knowledge, 
so often has passed or failed a student. An ex- 
amination, therefore, should be built up with 
the major objectives of the course clearly in 


mind. I would briefly summarize the objectives 
in geometry under two main headings: factual 
knowledge and problem solving. Under these 
two objectives could be listed all of the cus- 
tomary objectives such as logical reasoning, de- 
ductive proof, appreciation of form, etc. 


Obviously the open book does not reveal the 
student’s knowledge of the facts of geometry. 
pis? owe of the course must be examined with 
a different type of test. The open-book exam 
for problem solving seems more accurately to 
evaluate what we attempt to teach than any- 
thing previously used. Our first objective in 
problem solving is logical reasoning through 
the use of deductive proof. But should this be 
all? I would answer emphatically, No. The 
proper teaching of problem solving in geom- 
etry can do a lot toward giving the student 
helpful and correct study habits. Geometry 
teachers all work to overcome the bug-bear of 
memorizing geometry, and to replace it with 
thought processes. Yet we are continually ask- 
ing the student to “quote” reasons. To the av- 
erage high school student whose command of 
exact English generally does not permit him to 
put theorems into his own words without 
changing the meaning, these two requirements 
are contradictory. What should he do? My an- 
swer is, learn the meaning of the theorems and 
look them up for correct statement when they 
are wanted. After all, isn’t that what an adult 
does? Take our own field of mathematics; do 
we attempt to learn all our formulas, etc. 
through four years of college and expect to 
remember them letter perfect when we need 
them later? Of course we don’t! We know 
them well enough to know they exist; we know 
where to find them when we want them; and 
we know how to use them when we find them. 
If this is an adult process, and if education is 
preparation for living as an adult, why not 
teach the students this process, instead of re- 
quiring them to do what we know adults do 
not do? If this is to be the method for teach- 
ing problem solving in the classroom, then why 
should our tests contradict our classroom prac- 
tice? Why not let the students look up the 
theorems they need? They must know that a 
theorem exists in order to look it up and use 
it, for the test period is not long enough for 
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them to hunt without direction until they 
stumble onto one to use. They must also know 
how to use a theorem after they find it in order 
to build up a logical proof. 

It seems that the open-book exam, therefore, 
measures the growth of the student in proper 
thought and study habits and reveals what he 
has accumulated throughout the course rather 
than what he can ‘‘cram” in the last night 
before the examination. 


* 


STENOGRAPHY VISITS WITH POETRY 


WILLIAM J. CHAPITIS 
Menasha H. S. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of city parks gave 
his novice stenographer some sound ad- 
vice: “If you are going to study more stenog- 
raphy, remember to include a university exten- 
sion course in landscape gardening; nearly all 
my dictation is based on it.” I myself am not a 
stenographer nor a commercial teacher. How- 
ever, my having a good deal of stenography 
done by young students has allowed me to ob- 
serve that insufficient word-consciousness is a 
great weakness among them. Moreover, my 
own dabbling in typing and shorthand has 
shown me the value of auricular regard for the 
syllables of words. 

We often find aids in the strangest places: a 
passage in the Bible, dealing with the difficulty 
of making bricks without straw, led to the 
formulating of a universally used lubricant. 
Our suggestion is not at all so indirect: right in 
our schools we have units in poetry which can 
be made to assist the training of stenographers 
much more directly and effectively. 

To begin with, since the form of poetry is 
more graphic, its reading requires very little 
visual discipline. The copiousness of punctua- 
tion makes the student more conscious of its 
importance; while the style of capitalization 
and the variety of indentation impress upon 
him the difference between prose and poetry. 
Even such minor contrasts make the student 
more and more style-conscious. 

Poetry in itself is that form of literary com- 
position which imaginatively represents the true 
grounds for a noble emotion through the med- 
ium of metrical language. (Thanks to Fran- 
cis M. Connell, S. J., for the definition.) Since 
it basically expresses feeling, it must have the 
beat of rhythm; and rhythm is effected by the 
regular recurrence of accented syllables. And 
what is more valuable in the phonetics of short- 


hand than the ability to detect readily the quan- 
tity of each syllable? True, in taking dictation, 
the stenographer omits certain syllables; but, 
then again, in transcribing on the typewriter, 
she must write all the syllables to spell out the 
words in their completeness. 

In scansion, the mechanical analysis of verses, 
the student must account for every syllable, 
stressed or unstressed. It is surprising how few 
young people have any sense of verbal rhythm 
developed. English poetry depends on accent 
for its stress, not on quantity (length of time 
in pronouncing) as does Latin. The student 
must have the correct pronunciation of words; 
he must coordinate syllable form and sound; 
and he must discipline his ear to distinguish 
the stressed from the unstressed syllables. 

Before taking his students into actual scan- 
sion, the teacher of English should give several 
assignments in the making of short lists of 
iambic words (expect, intend), trochaic (prob- 
lem, writing), dactyllic (qualify, legacy, sym- 
phony), and anapaestic (introduce, effervesce) . 
In these preliminary steps the teacher is able to 
—— the degree of ear development and the 
understanding of word structure. The improve- 
ment even in spelling is remarkable amongst 
those who are inclined either to omit syllables 
or to insert unnecessary ones. 

In the following verses suggested for scan- 
sion, notice how compellingly it is necessary to 
exercise syllabication and word division through- 
out each verse. In scanning for yourself, you 
will find the lines to be as indicated in the 
parentheses at the end of each section. 


The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
(Iambic pentameter ) 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 
December. 
(Trochaic octameter) 


Frail were the works that defended the hold that we 
held with our lives. 
(Dactyllic hexameter) 


This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks. 
(Dactyllic hexameter ) 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
(Anapaestic heptameter ) 


And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the 
resinous fire on the hill. 
(Anapaestic hexameter) 


It is evident how a series of written and oral 
scansion drills sharpen the ear and eventually 


(Continued on page 404) 
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WHAT | LOOK FOR IN THE HIRING— 


—OF A VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
* 
A. A. KRUSCHKE 


Voc. Director, Two Rivers 


HE part time or vocational schools of the state 
it a distinct function to discharge. Theirs is the 
obligation of helping to educate the out-of-school 
groups. This of course has an exceptionally large 
spread and covers a large span of years; roughly I 
would say from 16 to 65. This span takes into con- 
sideration juveniles under 18 years of age, appren- 
tices from 18 to 25, and adults in general who desire 
a special instruction in some phase of trade and in- 
dustry, home making, commercial, agricultural, dis- 
tributive and general adult training. 

It is quite obvious that because of the responsibility 
they have to discharge, it is quite necessary that 
teachers in this type of school have a background 
which qualifies them to carry on in this field of edu- 
cation. I believe that the teacher qualifications can be 
summed up under three main headings—the first of 
which is knowledge of the subject; the second, pro- 
fessional ability; and the third, personality. 

Under the heading of knowledge of subject, I 
believe that it is quite necessary to have an adequate 
EDUCATIONAL OR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
background. This at least is the accepted way of 
preparing teachers in the main, and perhaps is a 
good one, only it does not go far enough. We of the 
vocational schools believe that it is quite necessary 
that in addition to the professional training back- 
ground it is quite necessary to have a certain amount 
of TRADE or OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE. It 
is quite necessary that people engaged in the teaching 
of trades are able to practice their craftsmanship. 
The trade experience referred to may be experience 
in home making business, athletics, or Spanish, as 
well as experience in cabinet making or printing. It 
all depends upon the subject that is being taught. 
At all times it is quite necessary that teachers teach- 
ing adults have a close contact with the trade. 

The second qualification, that of PROFESSIONAL 
ABILITY, is very important as it very closely im- 
pinges upon the first. It is important that teachers 
engaged in teaching adults realize the vatue of the 
term “DEMONSTRATION”. INDIVIDUAL _IN- 
STRUCTION must be recognized when instructing 
adults. It is important that the teacher has something 
of value for every student every session; the demon- 
stration has been well thought out, the teacher pre- 
sents the material well, and all students pay atten- 
tion. The adult learner recognizes the material as of 
value to him in every lesson. Therefore, instruction 
is equally important in that every night the instructor 
teaches every individual something that the individual 
wants and needs, and by which he can profit. The 
teacher makes preparation for teaching each individual 
each night. The instructional help is well given, and 
the student does the work. The CONFERENCE 
METHOD is important for teachers to be familiar 
with, in that it may be used on numerous occasions 
where the subject matter is of a nature where this 
method lends itself. It is especially well adapted to 
adults where combined experience is a factor which, 
when contributed to the class is a very valuable 


contribution. It is a drawing-out process, rather than 
that of pumping in. CLASS ROOM ADMINISTRA- 
TION is very important, which perhaps is needless 
to comment 7 I believe that every instructor in 
the teaching field is conscious of this essential re- 
quirement. PROMOTION is equally as important as 
any of the above in that it is essential that the 
teacher is a drawing card and is responsible for 
securing and maintaining an attendance. 

The third qualification, that of PERSONALITY, is 
one that no good teacher can be without. The teach- 
er's personality must be such that it animates action 
on the part of the individual or group. Because of 
the many contacts with adults it is quite important 
that the evening school teacher especially has a rich 
background of experience, not just teaching experi- 
ence, but experience in the forge of life. For it is the 
teacher who has been shaped on the anvil that has 
the understanding, the insight, the sympathy and the 
contact for approaching the adult who seeks the doors 
of the evening school. The human relationships that 
exist between a teacher and an adult class are so 
many and varied that suffice it to say that those who 
are rich in this possession may even be lacking in 
some cases to fully discharge their duty and 
obligation. 


* 


—OF A CITY H. S. TEACHER 


C. F. HEDGES 
Supt., Neenah Public Schools 


§ OME considerations in the hiring of a teacher 
are so obvious they may be granted at the start. 
Such things as integrity, promptness, cleanliness, good 
taste in dress, pleasing voice, good manners, sense of 
humor, and enthusiasm are among the attributes not 
alone of the competent teacher, but of successful 
people everywhere. In the hiring of a teacher these 
are judged largely from recommendations. 

Likewise, information concerning the intelligence 
of an applicant, his scholastic record, his interest in 
extra-curricular activities, in the life of the com- 
munity, and the record of his experience elsewhere 
are properly matters of investigation. To reports on 
-— I pay all homage due,—but with a grain of 
salt. 

No such general agreement exists concerning the 
value of professional training in teaching methods. 
There is a better way of cutting out an appendix, 
or of running a grocery store, or of building a mouse- 
trap. May there not also be a better way of teaching 
fractions, or the written paragraph, or reversible re- 
actions? At any rate, I favor the teacher who is will- 
ing to experiment with a method different from the 
one by which he was taught in college. 

Of course no teacher whose physical condition is 
below par should enter a class room. Equally im- 
portant and much more difficult to determine is the 
emotional balance and mental health of the appli- 
cant. Everyone is a little queer, but just how to test 
the q.q. (queer quotient) of a prospective teacher is 
a matter to think about when smoking the after 
dinner cigar. 

One fundamental consideration in the hiring of a 
teacher is his personality. I am fully aware that this 
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word is “such stuff as dreams are made of’. Never- 
theless, there is such a quality and I, for one, set a 
goodly store by it. Without personality, intellect, 
scholarship, professional training and experience “'be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’. Per- 
sonality may be a gracious manner, or common sense, 
or humor, or vitality, or sympathy, or tolerance, or 
poise, or beauty, or all of these and more. That I am 
not able to define it doesn’t bother me; for neither 
can I define a chair, or a sunset, or children’s laugh- 
ter. Whatever personality may be, it is that some- 
thing which polarizes the minds of boys and girls to 
a purpose. It makes teaching take. 

What are the fundamental considerations in the 
hiring of a teacher? The list may be extended as you 
will without end. Amen. As for me, give me intelli- 
gence, well-digested knowledge of subject matter, 
thoroughly shaken professional training, properly fil- 
tered experience, physical and mental health; and all 
of these shot through and through with a vibrant 
personality. Upon these things “hang all the law and 
the prophets’. 


* 


—OF A COUNTY NORMAL TEACHER 


A. W. ZELLMER 
Prin., Wood Co. Normal School 


WO points are to be kept in mind while consid- 
p ped the selection of suitable teachers for County 
Normal School work. First, the County Normal 
School specifically prepares for a definitely restricted 
field of service. Second, the modernized County Nor- 
mal School with its minimum two-year course, ad- 
ministered on a college level by an improved faculty, 
is the school for which the teachers under considera- 
tion are being selected. 

One of the special demands of the County Normal 
School is that its teachers possess a favorable attitude 
toward the rural field. They must understand and 
recognize the opportunities and advantages of rural 
life and of rural education. Mere subject-matter back- 
ground is not sufficient. The acceptable County Nor- 
mal School instructor must, in addition, possess a 
warm appreciation of our great rural heritage and 
definitely employ such knowledge in preparing young 
people for rural teaching services. 

Another requirement of the candidate is that her 
preparation must definitely include a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the rural field. She must know and 
appreciate rural people and their problems. Rural 
teaching experience is essential in her preparation. 
The County Normal School is not an experimental 
proving ground for the college or university gradu- 
ate, nor is it a place for internship. To have lived 
in a farm home and to have attended a one-room 
school, besides rural teaching, decidedly strengthens 
the candidate’s qualifications. In addition to the 
above, the experience background of the County Nor- 
mal School teacher might well include a variety of 
work in allied fields of public service such as being 
a supervising teacher or County Superintendent. 

Proper preparation in college or university besides 
an “experience knowledge” of the rural field is nec- 
essary. Degrees are desirable if they actually repre- 
sent the following: First, a thorough subject matter 
knowledge in one or more fields which definitely pre- 
pare one for the work to be undertaken. Second, an 
understanding of child psychology with emphasis on 
the interests, needs and problems of children. Third, 
a knowledge of the best techniques and school prac- 


tices together with the desire and ability to put them 
into use in the school room. 

No amount of training or experience can be a sat- 
isfactory substitute for a desirable personality. As- 
suming that the candidate for a County Normal 
School position possesses the foregoing qualities and 
has developed, in addition, a desirable personality 
and good character, my judgment is that her services 
will always be in demand. 


STENOGRAPHY VisiTS POETRY— 
(Continued /rom page 402) 

assist in better syllable registration in shorthand 
and dictation; even though some syllables are 
temporarily “syncopated” or suspended before 
the final transcription, still the stenographer 
must be aware of their presence. Moreover, 
“syllabicating’” entire lines and thoughts is a 
far more impressive tool than dividing single, 
isolated words. Again, the oral rendition of 
poetry brings into play a student’s sense of 
rhythm which may help in acquiring more 
rhythm on the typewriter itself; both deal in 
words, and poetry is metrical verbiage. We do 
not urge, as some facetious one may conclude, 
the development of such extreme rhythm that 
an entire office start marching to the music of 
the typewriter on which “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” is being stenciled for an Armistice 
program. The typewriter was never intended to 
emulate the piano or any other instrument. 
There is, however, an undeniable physical in- 
terrelation between the ear and the finger tips; 
and whatever helps one must help the other. 

In addition to all this, there is no better 
place for the prospective stenographer to learn 
the distinction between figurative and literal 
speech. The correct reading of poetry and the 
repetition of certain lines train the mind to 
carry longer phrases, entire clauses, and com- 
plete sentences. And the concentrated regard 
for syllables in entire lines leaves a far more 
indelible sensitiveness to correct word division 
than the study of unrelated words. 

It used to be that the secretary’s pencil, quill, 
and English were inseparable; but now it hap- 
pens to be that the stenographer’s pencil, foun- 
tain pen, typewriter, and English are equally 
related instruments. The work of all our de- 
partments is interdependent. Early in a stenog- 
raphy course the head of the commercial de- 
partment and the chairman of the English group 
may do much for each other's classes by syn- 
chronizing the spelling, syllabication, punctua- 
tion, and dictation of stenography with the 
scansion and diction of poetry. The student, by 
being made more than ever aware of the rela- 
tionship between poetry and stenography, will 
enrich his work with increased interest in both 
classes. 
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Laugh and The 


Softest Jobs in the World 
A barber in Moscow. 
Horse doctor in Detroit. 
Sweeping leaves from beneath the hall tree. 
Digesting the hole of a doughnut. 
Captain of the Swiss navy. 
Keeping the dust off Niagara Falls. 
Manager of an ice house in Siberia. 
Driving a street sprinkler in Venice. 
Gathering the eggs the rooster lays. 
Humor editor of the Congressional Record. 
Coaching the glee club at a deaf and dumb school. 
Getting a divorce in Reno. 
Telling an Englishman a joke he can’t see through. 
Efficiency expert for Congress. 
Greasing the North Pole. 
Climbing the South Pole. 

—Green Gander 


The following conversation was recently overheard 
between two brothers, aged four and six years: 

“Harry, tell me the difference between a bicycle 
and a tricycle?” 

Harry (with patronizing air)—“Why, Ray, don’t 
you know that? If a man takes the thing home to 
see how he likes it, it is a tricycle; but if he buys it 
outright, it is a bicycle.” 


Obstinate Patient 
Family Doctor: “Your husband’s not so well to- 
day, Mrs. Maloney. Is he sticking to the simple diet 
I prescribed ?” 
“He is not, sorr,” came the reply. “He says he'll 
not be after starvin’ himself to death just for the 
sake of livin’ a few years longer.’ | 


Willie was being measured for his first made-to- 
order suit of clothes. “Do you want the shoulders 
padded, my little man?” inquired the tailor. 

“Naw,” said Willie, “pad the pants.” 


In the Office 

Physician: “Well, Mrs. O'Flynn, what's the matter 
with the boy?” 

Mrs. O'Flynn: ‘“‘Arrah, docthor, th’ b’y’s head is 
thot shtopped oop wid a coold thot his nose is no 
use, an’ he’s a cough on him thot wud shplit yer 
aires. Cough fer th’ gintleman, Moiky.” 


Indigestion 
“Dear Doctor: My pet billy goat is seriously ill 
from eating a complete leather-bound set of Shakes- 
peare. What do you prescribe?” 
Answer: “Am sending Literary Digest by return 
mail.” 


Modern Conveniences 
Joe: “I certainly am strong for these labor-saving 
devices. I don’t have any trouble finding my collar- 
buttons now. I always find them in a certain place.” 
Bill: ‘Where is that?” 
Joe: “In the vacuum cleaner.” 





One hears nothing more of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has probably disguised himself by wearing trousers. 


Sign on Stude’s Door: “If I am studying when 
you enter, wake me up.” 


A monopolist is one who gets each elbow on the 
arm of his theatre chair. 


A “sugar daddy” is a form of crystallized sap. 


As Little Brothers See It 
“Let's play college, what d’ say?” 
“All right, I'll get a pipe and you get daddy's 
checkbook.” 


Gnash 
“How absurd,” said the gnat to the gnu, 
“To spell your queer name as you do!” 
“For the matter of that,” 
Said the gnu to the gnat, 
“That's just how I feel about you.” 
—Bored Walk 


Frustrated Frosh 

Frosh: ‘I guess you’ve gone out with worse look- 
ing fellows than I am, haven't you?” 

(No answer.) 

Frosh: “I say, I guess you’ve gone out with worse 
looking fellows than I am, haven't you?” 

Co-ed: “I heard you the first time. I was trying 
to think.” 

—Malteaser 


Ordinary 
Medicine Man: ‘And, folks, remember that I’ve 
got something that changes the color of a person's 
hair overnight.” 
Man in Crowd: “Yeah, I’ve got a son in college, 
too.” 


Strange Bedfellow 
At social whirl and giddy pace 
The bedbug makes a dour face, 
Because he’s in an awful plight 
If people don’t come home at night. 
—Jester 


Fully Qualified 
First Shopwalker: ‘Poor old Perkins has com- 
pletely lost his hearing. I'm afraid he'll lose his job.” 
Second Shopwalker: ‘Nonsense. He’s to be trans- 
ferred to the complaint department.” 
—Red Cat 
Hiss 
“When is the only time a woman is justified in 
spitting in a man’s face?” 
“When his moustache is on fire.” 
—V arieties 


Frank 
Student: “Let’s cut classes and take in a movie.” 
Second Student: ‘Can't do it, old man, I need the 
sleep.” 
Tiger 
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REVISED CURRICULUM FOR RURAL SCHOOLS IN BAYFIELD COUNTY 


DANIEL L. BRACE 
Washburn 


Fer daylight saving idea with all its good 
and its evil is one attempt to alter the work- 
ingman’s day so that he may have better leisure 
time and more profitable working hours. But 
what has been done to alter the rural teacher’s 
working day so that she may accomplish the 
maximum expected of her in the time she has 
and still leave some healthful leisure time? The 
rural teacher has always had more work, more 
responsibility, more hardship and less salary 
than any other type of teacher in the field, and 
now an increased load has been thrust upon her 
by the addition to the curriculum of conserva- 
tion, cooperative marketing, and food and 
health values of dairy products. ‘“Won’t some- 
body come to our rescue?’’ is the plea heard 
from rural districts everywhere. 

An attempt to aid the floundering rural 
teacher has been made in this county, and so 
far has the earmarks of a plan which will work 
out. First of all, the curriculum has been re- 
vised and subjects correlated to meet the needs 
of the pupil and the demands of curriculum 
builders. Allow me at this point to enter into 
the picture parts of our bulletin which carried 
the information to the teachers. 


Now that we are again launched on another 
new year it is well that we have a few definite 


goals to attain. The first might well be a read- 
ing program. In the past we have been too in- 
definite about the reading preparation of the 
first graders before promoting them to the sec- 
ond grade. The basis of life’s capacity for read- 
ing is set in the first grade. Here the correct 
vocabulary is begun, which principles are car- 
ried right on through the third grade. We feel 
that a good reading knowledge of one pre- 
primer, four primers, two first readers, and one 
each of health, science and numbers should be 
a minimum requirement for promotion to the 
second grade. This reading program should be 
scientifically organized according to the abilities 
of the pupils, and materials should be secured 
to make it so. We submit herewith a minimum 
reading program for the first grade. Unless your 
first graders meet this requirement and pass the 
County examinations they cannot be promoted. 
Does this put the primary teachers on the spot? 
Yes. But it is time that someone should be 
held responsible for sending misfits into higher 
education. The high school teacher passes the 
cause of inability to read to the upper grade 
teacher; she, in turn, to the next, and so on 
down to the starting point. The chain of evi- 
dence is convicting, so now, primary teachers, 
let’s get at the base of this thing and do 
something! 


First Grade Reading Program 


First Period (books to be kept 
at seats) 


Oral—Audience 
other people) 


(sharing with Silent—Study (for one’s self) 


Literary material used, 

Developing hard phrases. 

Reading for fun at seats (sit in 
pairs and read with lips to 


prepare for audience reading). 


Second Period (books not to be 
kept at seats) 


Third Period 


Oral reading—culmination of 


Factual material used to: (1) get 
ideas; (2) use ideas; (3) hold 
ideas. Work in class for study; 
teach skills here. 

Directed study; study sheets; 
workbooks. 


day’s preparation. 


The following is an example of a First Grade Reading Program: 


Literary 
September and October 


Experienced stories; pre-primers. 
November Unit I, Primer A 


Factual 
Correlated workbooks. 


Correlated workbooks. 


i, B 
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December Unit II, Primer B Correlated workbooks. 
“ Ill, “ A 
o IV, Ad B 
January Unit IV, Primer A Primer C. 
o IV, “ B 
ae b “ A 
ae V, Al B 
February Book 1-A Primer C. 
March, April and May Book 1-B Number stories. 


Health stories. 
Science stories. 


The following are the minimum requirements in reading: 


Literary 
1 Pre-primer 
3, Primers 
2 First Readers 


First Grade 


Second Grade 4, Bk. Il 


Third and Fourth Grades 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 1 Basic, Bk. V 


1 Basic, Bk. VI 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 


It is evident from this set-up that much fac- 
tual reading material has replaced a great deal 
of the literary type of pe in the regular 
daily routine, thus correlating health, science, 
conservation, cooperative marketing and food 
and health value of dairy products with the 
reading program and permitting the reading of 
literary material outside of class preparation. 
Reading and study habits can be taught with 
the factual subjects just as well as with the 
literary material. An attempt is being made to 
correlate the classics, language, grammar and 
spelling in the upper grades in some schools 
with much success, thus permitting more time 
to be spent on the informational material in the 
upper grades. 

With this curriculum it has been possible to 
revise the daily recitation program also. This 
program is worked out by grouping the sub- 
jects into quarter days. Beginning at 9 a. m. to 
10:30 a. m. we have all the reading from 


1 Basic, Bk. III 
1 Basic, Bk. IV 


Factual 
Health, Bk. I 
Science, Bk. I 
Numbers, Bk. I 
extra book (Primer) 


Health, Bk. II 

Science, Bk. II 

Numbers, Bk. II 

extra book (Bk. 1) 
Odd: 


Health, Bk. III 
Science, Bk. III 
Study, Bk. III 
Even: 
Health, Bk. IV 
Science, Bk. IV 
Study, Bk. IV 
Odd: 
Health, Bk. V 
Science, Bk. V 
Study, Bk. V 
Even: 
Health, Bk. VI 
Science, Bk. VI 
Study, Bk. VI 


ee 


ee 


ee 


——— a 


aa! 
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1 Basic with Classics or a good Od 
Jr. High Lit. Book. 


ry 


Health, Bk. VII 

Science, Bk. VII 
Even: 

Health, Bk. Vill 

Science, Bk. VIII or 

Agriculture book 


Grade 1 to Grade 8; from 10:45 to noon we 
have factual reading for Grades 1 and 2, and 
arithmetic for all other grades. This permits the 
adoption of the individualized method of teach- 
ing arithmetic as given in the January JOURNAL 
OF EpucATION. In the afternoon from 1:00 to 
2:30 we have oral reading for Grades 1 and 2, 
and the social studies for all other grades, and 
from 2:45 to 4:00 all grades have language. 
We have not been able to shorten the school 
day, but by integrating subjects with similari- 
ties we have lengthened the recitation | sere 
grouped like subjects so more individualized 
work can be done, and have simplified the study 
program so that the teacher can check more 
easily and thus reduce discipline. 

This idea may not be the Utopia of rural 
education, but in this county the results are 
gratifying and all teachers who have tried it 
out are most reluctant about returning to the 
old programs. 


_ 


—s—) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 1OF EDU 


Choir Clinic Scheduled 
For May 7, at Kenosha 





Many teachers will be interested 
in a recent announcement received 
to the effect that the Federation of 
Music clubs will hold a one-day 
clinic for choir directors, at 
Kenosha, May 7. 

Olaf Christensen, director of the 
famous A Capella choir of Oberlin 
conservatory, will conduct the 
clinic, which is open to anyone 
who wishes to attend. The fee of 
$1 includes admission to other fea- 
tures of the convention, besides the 
clinic. 

The morning session includes a 
session on the organization of 
mixed and women’s choruses, voice 
tests, seating plans, baton tech- 
nique, and choir rehearsal proce- 
dure. The afternoon session will 
stress the selection of music and an 
informal discussion of church choir 
problems, 


Accident Prevention 
Theme for May Day 





Teachers are urged to make 
preparations for the May Day pro- 
gram of child health, being planned 
for all Wisconsin schools for 
May Ist. 

This state-wide celebration is be- 
ing sponsored by a whole array of 
allied groups, such as the Board 
of Health, the State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Board of Control, 
P.T.A., League of Women Voters, 
Federated Women's clubs; State 
Medical Society, and the Resettle- 
ment Administration. 

The national objective of this 
May Day event is to have com- 
munities give particular thought to 
the facilities for promoting health 
among children, the launching of 
new health projects, and programs 
celebrating the health gains made. 

Inasmuch as Wisconsin is faced 
with an ever-increasing problem of 
accidental deaths, this problem will 
be given special attention for May 
Day. Plan now to take part in this 
important state-wide celebration. 
Material is being sent to all super- 
intendents, so material should 
reach you through that source. 





Eighth Annual Conference on the Teaching of History 


and Other Social Studies 
Saturday May 8, 1937 
Memorial Union, Madison, Wisconsin 


Registration 

General Session—Miss Margaret Abraham, Appleton, 
Chairman 

Address of Welcome—Dean C. J. Anderson, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin 

Highlights of the Detroit Meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies—Miss Katherine Dresden, River- 
side High School, Milwaukee 

The Problem of Reading Ability in Teaching Social 
Science—Miss Linda Barry, Shorewood High School 

Discussion 

Significant Professional Reading—Professor Burr W. 
Phillips, University of Wisconsin 

Junior High School Section—Mr. Leonard Calvert, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Beloit, Chairman 

Teaching Conservation in the Junior High School—Mr. 
Merwyn Clough, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Appleton 

Projects in Teaching Conservation—Professor Wakelin 
McNeel, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin 

Senior High School Section—Miss Abraham presiding 

Use of Periodicals in Teaching Social Studies—Mr. 
Leonard Froling, Rhinelander High School 

Curricular Trends in Wisconsin—Mr. F. V. Powell, State 
Department of Public Instruction 

Luncheon—Tripp Commons 

Some Observations on Present-Day Germany—Professor 
C. V. Easum, University of Wisconsin 


Luncheon Reservations (including registration) $1.00 with 
B. W. Wells, Secretary, East High School, 


Madison, Wisconsin 














Annuity Appointments 


Mr. John Thiel, Mayville, and 
Mr. S. A. Oscar, Madison, have 
been reappointed and appointed, 
respectively, to the Annuity and In- 
vestment Board by Governor La 
Follette. Mr. Thiel is a present 
member and Mr. Oscar was a mem- 
ber for about six years during the 
administration of Governor Blaine. 
Both appointments received unani- 
mous Senate confirmation. 








Last month, in reporting un- 
usual teaching records, we com- 
mented upon the fact that Mrs. 
Lulu L. Murphy has been with the 
Kenosha system for so many years. 
We did not receive Mrs. Murphy's 
picture until the March JouRNAL 











had gone to press. We are pleased 


Lulu L. Murphy to print it now. 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Summer Session—June 21 to July 30, 1937 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


The summer session at The Stout Institute is planned particularly for teachers 
and others interested in Industrial Education and Home Economics. In addition to 
work in these fields, an excellent range of courses is also offered in science, social 
science, English, education, and vocational education. 

Carefully selected short units are available in a variety of combinations in such 
fields as Adult Education, Administration of Vocational Education, Supervision, Cur- 
riculum Construction, Parent Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Rural Part- 
Time Education, taught by national leaders. These are supplemented by a series of 
unusually strong conferences in such fields as Distributive Occupations, Apprenticeship, 
and Rural Homemaking. 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wisconsin, is within short driving distance 
of the famous Wisconsin summer resort country. Residence facilities include expanded 
and remodeled dormitory accommodations, college camp colony, and numerous lake 
cottages. There are excellent opportunities for combining professional study and 
recreational activities. 

The Stout Institute summer session offers graduate curricula leading to the Master 
of Science Degree in Industrial Education or Home Economics, and undergraduate 
curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree in these fields. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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via the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Enroute to or from the Pacific Northwest— 
California—Alaska—and the Orient take 
an all-expense 1, 2 or 3-day ‘“Siop-Off’’ 
tour over Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
through the heart of Glacier Naticnal Park. 
See the spectacular panorama of glaciers, 
waterfalls, flowering meadows, virgin for- 
ests, snow-clad peaks, alpine lakes of 
“America’s Most Sublime Wilderness’’. 


JAPAN TOUR « 68 DAYS + $440.00 


Leave Chicago on ‘“Gangplank Special’ 
June 29, return September 4—under aus- 
pices World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations—convention at Tokyo August 2-7. 
Includes 37-day Wonder Tour of Japan. 
This all-expense tour—68 days—only 
$440.00. 


ageeeeee es MAIL COUPON TODAY @®22e2e2828288 
A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway, Dept. W-47, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me information about your travel service 
to Glacier Park [() Pacific Northwest [) Alaska () 
California [] Dude Ranches [] Prepaid Tours () 


Japan Tour (1). 
Name 
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HISTORY 





Colonial Williamsburg 


tr 
VIRGINIA 


SEE a whole town restored as it was two hundred 
years ago—the ancient city of Williamsburg. 
Colonial America come to life! A few miles 
away, Jamestown and Yorktown. Scenes of 
dramatic and stirring events in American History 
all over Virginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, historic 
buildings and beautiful monuments. Mount 
Vernon . . . Monticello, at Charlottesville... 
Stratford, the ancestral home of the Lees... 
Wakefield, Washington’s birthplace ... Kenmore, 
home of Washington’s sister . . . The Manse, 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. 
Hundreds of other fascinating historic places ! 


Seashore and Mountains Too... . 
Finest ocean bathing and a mountain won- 
derland including the world-famous Na- 
tural Wonders and Skyline Drive, the 
“roadway through the heavens.” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 
Inquire of above 





“a! 
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S a teacher, I appreciate what summer 

means; not only a period of needed re- 
laxation but also a renewal of interest on 
“what's going on in the outside world”. All of 
us, whether teachers in the South, New Eng- 
land, or wherever it may be, are too prone to 
crawl into a shell, geographically speaking. 
And there is so much to see! 

We in Virginia feel that we have much to 
offer you, as a prospective visitor to our state. 
Rich in historical significance, Virginia is a 
“happy hunting ground” for the student of his- 
tory. But even if your interests, culturally or 
professionally, do not thrill to the historic past 
you will still find much to command your atten- 
tion in our state. The Blue Ridge Mountains, 
famed in verse and song, are full of spots where 





* By a Virginia teacher. Cuts by courtesy Virginia Comm. 
on Conservation and Development. 








GOVERNOR’S PALACE, COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
A portion of the formal gardens of the Palace, with the main building shown in the background. Here 
the royal governors lived in pomp and splendor before the American Revolution. The palace is one of the 
many restored buildings of Colonial Williamsburg. 


WE WANT YOU TO VISIT US IN VIRGINIA 


those who enjoy outdoor life can hike, fish, 
swim—or merely loaf. The justly famous Sky- 
line Drive and Shenandoah National Park, the 
six state parks, the natural wonders, and the 
numerous seashore resorts all combine their 
charms to make Virginia an ideal vacationland 
for the teacher who seeks both pleasure and 
profit during her vacation. 

And yet—when everything is said and done, 
we come back to Virginia’s beautiful historic 
shrines, for there we find the perfect combina- 
tion of beauty and significance which makes 
Virginia the mecca of students, teachers, and 
citizens with a sincere interest in our glorious 
and colorful past. Heaven help the man or 
woman who wouldn’t get a tiny thrill out of 
viewing the site of Jamestown, where on 
May 13, 1607 a courageous band of English- 
men dropped anchor and established the first 
permanent English settlement in America! 
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And Williamsburg, that perfect restoration 
of a Revolutionary era, dear to the hearts of all 
of us. Maybe you have looked through the re- 
cent issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine (April) in which this historic spot is fea- 
tured. Do not miss it—then, after seeing the 
beauties of this Colonial gem, we are sure that 
you will favor us with a visit! The Governor's 
Palace, perhaps the most outstanding of the 
many restoration projects, is a stately mansion, 
handsomely furnished, in which the royal gov- 
ernors lived in pomp and splendor. Some of 
the rooms contain rare Chinese wallpaper, an- 
tique furniture, and other furnishings conform- 
ing to ancient inventories. The gardens of this 
beauty spot are considered more thoroughly 
typical of formal eighteenth century gardens 
than any other in America. 

Reams could be written on the wonderful 
work being done at Williamsburg, through the 
philanthropy of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
but no words, however beautifully phrased, 
could compare to a visit. So, the best advice we 
can give is—come. 

Just a few miles from Williamsburg is York- 
town, another spot of tremendous historic sig- 
nificance. Jamestown, Williamsburg, and York- 
town are now linked into the New Colonial 
National Park. 

And then there is Richmond, the capitol of 
the state, with its Old St. John’s church, which 
seems still to echo the voice of Patrick Henry, 
who, standing in a pew in the presence of 
George Washington, Jefferson, Marshall and 
others, fired the flames of the Revolution with 
his eloquent oration which ended with the now 
famous words: “I care not what course others 
may pursue, but, as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death!” 


Every square inch of Richmond is full of 
historic lore. The Capitol itself, where meets 
the oldest, representative, law-making body in 
the new world; the old Hall of the House of 
Delegates, in which the famous treason trial of 
Aaron Burr was held; the White House of the 
Confederacy, now a museum housing priceless 
relics of the South; and the Edgar Allen Poe 
shrine, one of the oldest buildings, containing 
many of Poe’s manuscripts are just a few of the 
points of interest in Richmond. 


There seems little need to enumerate the 
beauties of Mt. Vernon, and yet, a listing of 
Virginia's attractions would be incomplete with- 
out a word or two of this important spot. Over- 
looking the beautiful Potomac, Mt. Vernon re- 
veals a new George Washington to many vis- 
itors. One sees the first president not only as a 
great statesman and soldier, but also as a lover 
of architecture, and a gentleman farmer with a 
devoted interest in lovely gardens, which are 
preserved on the estate. 


Mere mention of Washington's versatility 
brings to mind the home of another famous 
Virginian—Thomas Jefferson. His mountain- 
top home at Monticello, just outside of Char- 
lottesville houses many things to recall the in- 
ventive genius of this man who is so noted as a 
statesman. 

And so one could go on and on. Each square 
mile of Virginia is full of memories of the 
past; memories carefully preserved for the 
pleasure of people who visit our state. We 
want you to share with us all the beauties of 
our state, so, when school closes next June pile 
in a car or take a train to Virginia—the home 
of great statesmen, great gentlemen, and fine 
friends. 


€ 





Mount Vernon—A National Shrine 
This is the home of George Washington overlooking the beautiful Potomac River, near 
Washington, D. C. Annually thousands of visitors from all parts of the world visit this beautiful 


and historic spot. 
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A nursery in the Donetz coal-mining basin, Ukraine. 


THE LIFE OF CHILDREN 


in the Soviet Union is being made happy and 
joyous. The people of the USSR have recorded 
in 20 years since 1917 tremendous advances 
in industry and agriculture which have made 
possible the building of thousands of institutions 
for the care of children both in education and 
hygiene. For educators this aspect of Soviet 
life adds immensely to the scenic and historic 
interest of this one-sixth of the world. 


Tours usually begin at Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev 
or Odessa. They may be planned to extend 
down the Volga through the Caucasus mountain 
region, along the Black Sea coast to sunny 
Crimea and colorful Ukrainia 
17th International Geological 
Congress, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, July 20 to 29. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Select from the many itiner- 
aries available at inclusive 
rates of $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist, $5 third . . . pro- 
viding all transportation on 
tour in the USSR, fine hotels, 
meals, sightseeing and guide- 
interpreter service. For map 
of the Soviet Union and Book- 
let W-4, write to 


INTOURIST, ins. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 














OU can’t help having a grand vacation at Jasper 

—it has everything! Golf on a championship 
course, tennis, swimming in a heated outdoor pool, 
riding, hiking, climbing and fishing amid the Alpine 
grandeur of America’s largest National Park. Jasper 
Park Lodge is the sort of place you'll enjoy every min- 
ute, and you'll find Canadian National's famous hospi- 
tality is but one of the many extra pleasures of a vaca- 
tion here. Rates with meals are from $7.00 per day. 
And remember, too, that Jasper is an almost perfect 
take-off point for the thrilling rail and protected ocean 
voyage through the famed Inside Passage to Alaska, 
with Canadian National hospitality all the way. 


Low rail fares. Air-conditioned 
equipment from Montreal, Toronto, 
St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 
For new Jasper National Park and 


Alaska booklets, call or_write any 
Canadian National Office. 





Chicago...... 4S. Michigan Avenue 


Duluth.......428 W. Superior St. 
Milwaukee. ..741 No. Milwaukee St. 


St, Paul. First National Bank Bldg. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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ARLSBAD Caverns, the “Eighth Wonder 

of the World” lies hidden beneath the 
Guadalupe Mountains in New Mexico, about 
a four hours’ drive from El Paso. 

Leaving El Paso in the early morning, I 
traveled by bus across the scenic miles of desert 
and mountainous country to the world’s largest 
and most gorgeous underground palace. An 
outstanding feature on this route is El Capitan, 
the abrupt terminus of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains. It has an altitude of 8,700 feet—the 
highest elevation in Texas. 

Very striking were the areas of sparkling, 
dazzling white sand, and the renowned salt 
flats along the way. Some of these were twenty 
miles long and fifteen miles wide. These salt 
deposits were the source of salt for northern 
Mexico and the western states prior to the 
railroad era. 

At noon I reached the Caverns, formed by 
the slow drip of lime charged water. The en- 
trance to this spectacular subterranean marvel is 
a natural arch from which trails lead downward. 

Although this impressive entrance was doubt- 
less seen by many Indians and explorers, the 
first exploration of consequence is credited to 
Jim White. He was a young Texas cowboy, who 
was attracted to this place one evening by the 
flight of millions of bats. (They live in the Cav- 
ern and their daily evening flight from the east 
corridor, still attracts unusual interest.) Amazed 
at the sight, he secured a Mexican helper and 
spent two days and nights in exploring this 
weird underground. 

Several years later, he took friends to see 
these wonders. Interest grew so strong, that he 
was able to commercialize these trips. 

In 1923, the Nation’s Capital sent a man to 
investigate. The report was so astounding that 
Pres. Coolidge proclaimed it as a national 
monument. This area, containing 640 acres and 
owned by the State of New Mexico, was then 
exchanged to the Federal Government. 

The entrance fee to the Cave is $1.50 and 
National Park Rangers personally conduct the 
parties through. The three-hour tour started at 
12 o'clock noon and included most of the 
known splendors. The trail traversed seven 
miles of the thirty-two miles of explored 
passages. 

The clear, bracing air with a constant tem- 
perature of 56 degrees made walking delight- 
ful. Stairways were practically eliminated and 
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DOWN THE BIGGEST HOLE IN THE WOnLD! 


ELSIE DEHMEL 
Cedarburg 


almost all of the inclines were very gentle. At 
steeper places, iron railings afforded a feeling 
of safety. Thus the beauties along the way. 
could be enjoyed to the fullest extent without 
physical exertion. 

Within this fairyland are millions of gro- 
tesque and gigantic stalactite, helictite, and 
stalagmite formations. Among these are Chinese 
Temples, Totem Poles, that rise to fifty and 
seventy feet heights, the Washington Monu- 
ment, Cactus Patches, Lily Pads and Toad 
Stools and onyx Bowls filled with crystal water. 

It is truly an Aladdin’s Cave with its en- 
chanting chambers, marvelous, monstrous 
rooms and connecting corridors. The “Big 
Room” measuring 400 feet in length, 625 feet 
in width and 300 feet in height, is filled with 
such stupendous formations that it seemed al- 
most unreal. This room is 750 feet below the 
earth’s surface. There were two other rooms, 
still lower; but entrance was barred. 

The Kings’ and Queens’ Palaces and Throne 
Rooms have vari-colored draperies and flutter- 
ing curtains of tinted silk, all frozen to a trans- 
lucent beauty. The ceilings consist of over- 
hanging icicles in pastel shades. 

In one corridor was a Turquoise Pool filled 
with Lily Pads, Toad Stools and Frogs. 

Another room had flames of fire shooting 
upward and intercepting countless, glittering ice 
blades that slanted down from the vaulted roof. 


It was animate in color and effect; but all 
lifeless. 
All parts of the Cavern were illumined by 


indirect lighting. The concealed lights flooded 
each room with a soft glow, thus accentuating 
the fantasticalness and sublime beauty of 
nature. 

Another unique feature is the cafeteria, also 
750 feet below the earth’s surface. Here we 
secured our luncheon. 

At the close of the trip, we paused near the 

“Rock of Ages”. In hushed whispers, the light- 
ing effects were changed, leaving only a soft 
glow in the distance. Then the guides sang the 
sacred song ‘Rock of Ages Cleft for Me” to a 
very solemn audience. 

The last thrill was a breathless ride in the 
elevator, which brought us back to the earth’s 
surface and everyday realities. 
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This year you can go far and do much on 
your vacation dollars. Read this bargain list 
and write us for the details. Fast, comfort- 
able, air-conditioned North Western trains 
to these inviting vacationlands. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacationland nearest 
home. Beautiful scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Rid- 
ing, hiking, fishing. Economical hotel and lodge ac- 
commodations. Round aaa rail fare from 1 $9330 
Chicago aslowas . e 


Also Mene>-Seuleg All- Susan Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most glamorous 


vacation state. Mountains, movieland, old Missions, 
tropical flowers, beaches, Yosemite, exotic China- 
town, and the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge. 
Round trip —_ _ _— ae as > $5735 


lowas .. ~ 6 


YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest wonder 
show. Geysers, colored pools, thrilling canyons and 
water falls, wild animal life. Round — +46°> 
rail fare from Chicago as low as 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON NAT'L PARKS 


Spectacular. Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 
Awe-inspiring heights and depths. Round trip rail 
fare Chicago to aes, Uma - repaid $ 4 2 

aslowas.... ‘ * 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in the shadow 
of the “Rockies.” Beautiful lakes and forests, delight- 
ful climate. Only overnight from pene $ 50 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . - . « 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Great forests, 


silvery falls, garden-like cities, mysterious Crater 
Lake, sublime Mt. Rainier. Magnificent Columbia 
River Gorge. Round seed — _ ae $5735 
Chicago as low as . . ’ 


NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, UPPER 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine forests, sparkling 
lakes. A favorite summer playground only a few hours 
from Chicago. Resorts to suit vad — $ 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . . e 


CANADIAN ROCKIES far-famed scenic 


Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, Victoria. See them 
en route going or returning on your trip to the Pacific 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALASKA Picturesque land of northern lights and 
midnight suns. A delightful cruise from Seattle or 
Vancouver. 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


For information; mention the region you are inter- 
ested in and write to the nearest C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


Route of the “400” and Streamliners 


APRIL, 






CIRCLED WITH 


GLAMOUR 


Voblow tons. 


When you make that long-planned trip to magnifi- 
cent Yellowstone, start right by entering through 
scenic Gallatin Gateway. Enjoy a taste of the 
romantic Old West at The Milwaukee Road's 
hospitable Gallatin Gateway Inn in the heart of the 
Montana Dude Ranch country. 
Bargain Rail Fares. And park tour costs this year, 
including transportation in the park, meals and 
lodging at Old Faithful Inn and Canyon Hotel, are 
surprisingly low. 
The air-conditioned, electrified OLYMPIAN takes 
you there with the fullest measure of travel luxury 

. Whether you pay-as-you-go or travel on the 
all-expense plan, Yellowstone vacations are surpris- 
ingly low in cost. 

Write for free literature 


J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 


701 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
2801A-138 
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p> = WESTERN THRILLERS 


@ Three mile-high havens of far-flung fame! 
Baronial Banff with its castle-like hotel . . . its 
mile-high golf course .. . warm sulphur and 
fresh water pools! Colorful Lake Louise... 
picture-spot of the Canadian Rockies. And 
rustic Emerald Lake with its cozy Swiss-like 
Chalet! Swimming, hiking, riding, fishing, ten- 
nis ... dancing in top-of-the-world ballrooms! 


Low Cost ALL-EXPENSE Zowrs 
2 days at Banff, 2 days at 
4 Colorful Days : oo — with visit to 
Emerald Lake. From Banff or Field— 
RSMO 6 ks 4 es. 6 ve $57.00 Up 
2 days each at Banff and Lake 
6 Wonderful Days **e Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald $7 
Lake. All expenses, from Banff or Field .9/4,0U Up 
Tours begin at Banff or Field . . / Starting’ June 12... 
concluding September 13. All are first class and include 
transportation from Banff to Field, (or Field to Banff), 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of Moun- 
tain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates. Extra reduc- 
tions for longer stays. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 12 to September 13. 
A LASKA 9-day All-Expense Princess Cruises... 
2,000 miles via the sheltered Inside 
Passage...visiting Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Taku Glacier, 
Skagway...other fascinating ports. All expenses, including 


meals and berth except at Skagway. From 
Victoria, Vancouver or Seattle. . . .. $95 Up 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Travel Agents—or THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl 











AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


COST EXTRAS 


‘159 


Intinerary includes 


Pan American California’s Santa Monica 
Exposition Big Trees Santa Cruz 
San Antonio Hollywood San Francisco 
Old Mexico Riverside Portland 

Los Angeles Seattle 
Pasadena Vancouver 


Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Hotels 
Pullman Sightseeing—Handling baggage 
Over 2000 enioyed this marvelous vacation 
argain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1—August 15 
Reduction on this trip for parties of five 
or more—ask for organizer’s plan. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


Leaving weekly to 
ALASKA—$219 . . . YELLOWSTONE—$139 
... PACIFIC NORTHWEST—$139 . . . EUR- 
OPE—$267 . . . MONTREAL & QUEBEC— 
$69 . . . SEA BREEZE—$139 rail and ocear 
trip to New York and New Orleans ‘ar 
COLONIAL AMERICA—$99 including, Thou- 
sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Maine sea- 
coast, Boston, New York. 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago’s old reliable travel agency 























A FOUR-STAR 


FOUR of our most inspiring National 
Parks * Carlsbad Caverns * Yosemite * Yel- 
lowstone x Rocky Mountain—all in one grand 
circle of the scenic West! 

Out via the incomparable Golden State Route 


* ° CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains from Chi- 
cago daily—the all-Pullman Golden State 
Limited—de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Californian 
—the Apache, catering to all classes of travel. 
Through Golden State Route service also 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul, Des Moines, 


‘ St. Louis and Memphis. 


Back through the mountain grandeur of 


COLORADO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake City and 
the air-conditioned Rocky Mountain Limited 
from Denver or Colorado Springs. 


Very low fares this summer. Ask 
about low cost all-expense tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


Island 
=_——_—— MAIL THIS COUPON—— cr 


i O.D. GARVEY, D. F. & P. A. | 
Rock Island Lines | 


| 500 Majestic Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Phone Marquette 6990 

| Please quote fares and forward printed matter on ( the | 
Southwest and California, 0 Colorado, — All-Expense | 
Tours. (Check booklets desired.) 


Rock 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 14-17—Western Arts Association Con- 
vention, Toledo, Ohio. 


April 20-22—State P. T. A. Convention, Green | 


Bay. 

May 2-8—National Music Week. 

May 7-8—Wis. Vocational Ass’n. Convention, 
at Green Bay. 

May 8—History and Social Studies Confer- 
ence, Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 26-July 1—N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 

July 5-16—El. Principals Conference, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 








The JourNAL search for unusual teaching records 
has brought to light a fine record of professional 
service on the part of J. F. McKeever, North Divi- 
sion High school, Milwaukee. Mr. McKeever says 
that he started teaching at seventeen, and has piled 
up a record of more than fifty years of teaching, in 
‘most every kind of school: as teacher in one-room 
rural schools, principal of village graded schools, 
principal of city graded schools, and for the past 
twenty-eight years a teacher at North Division High 
school . . . “and am still going strong.” 

“Them was the days” when Mr. McKeever started 
pedding. His first assignment netted him thirty per 
month for a term of three months, and his teaching 
was so successful that the following year he got a 
raise of $2 per month. 

“There was no age limit recognized for pupils in 
those good, old days”, reports Mr. McKeever. ‘“Ma- 
ture, bewhiskered young men attended during the 
winter months—and children three years of age were 
often sent to school with their older sisters so that 
their mothers would be relieved of this extra burden 
on their busy days. Compulsory attendance was un- 
heard of. Attendance was more a matter of 
convenience.” 


Plans continue to be made for the celebration of 
the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial, to be cele- 
brated during 1937-39. Complete information can be 
secured by writing the Education Division of the 
commission, at Washington. The address is 524 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Plenzke: 

Please accept our real thanks for your very stimu- 
lating editorial about the recent convention of the 
Department of Superintendence in New Orleans. We 
are supremely happy that we filled our position as 
hosts so acceptably to our visitors. 

Sincerely yours, 


Nicholas Bauer, 
Supt., Orleans Parish School Board 


Two very fine educational workshops, sponsored 
by the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin, 
were held at Sheboygan and Oshkosh during the 
past month. The W.E.A. office was represented at 
both conferences, with Secretary Plenzke speaking be- 
fore both groups, and Dr. Peterson acting as panel 
leader on Taxation at Oshkosh. 


—EeOnee 


Fifteen music clinics have been held during the 
past three weeks in various parts of the state. These 
regional clinics are conducted under the sponsorship 
of the Wisconsin School Music Association. 


L. R. Bune, principal of the Downing High school 
for the past twelve years, has been elected principal 
of the Clear Lake Public schools for next year. 


Since the illness of Robert Cooley, director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational school, the acting director, 
William F. Rasche, has been helped by an advisory 
committee of seven faculty members elected last 
month. Members of the advisory board are: George W. 
Younger, Mrs. Esther Boisclair, Esther F. Segner, 
Edwin C. Schattschneider, Alphonso W. Van Gent, 
Miss Lenys Laughton; and Mr. Marion L. Walker. 


Fred H. Brockman, teacher at Prentice, recently 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Woodruff 
High school. 


Three shifts due on the Chetek faculty roster: 
Principal E. H. Boettcher goes to Wausau as prin- 
cipal of the high school, Mrs. Josephine Brown will 
retire from teaching, and Miss Irene Fomberg, junior 
high school teacher, recently resigned. 


A very interesting and worthwhile School Admin- 
istrator clinic was held at Waupun March 13, ac- 
cording to a report received from Supt. Wegner. 
Supts. and principals of cities about the same size as 
Waupun met in conference to discuss such subjects 
as salary schedules, tenure, supervisory programs, 
teacher absence, length of periods, matinee dances, 
athletic equipment, and similar problems common to 
all school executives. The conference was such a suc- 
cess that it was decided to make it a semi-annual 
affair, with the fall meeting scheduled for October. 


Two Rivers had just occasion to elate last month, 
for their debating team won the state title, the first 
time in the history of the school. Second place went 
to Eau Claire and Washington High school, Mil- 
waukee, took third place honors. 

Members of the winning Two Rivers teams were: 
Walter Haase, Francis Hess, and Marie Gruman, 
affirmative; Aimee Kaumheimer, Russell Goedjen, and 
Raymond Roidt, negative. 


Oh, oh—misplaced faith. Last month we reported 
an item concerning a mixup on the correct allocation 
of funds for the operation of a school in Watertown. 
As reported in the news clipping we saw it seems 
as though the money for the operation of the school 
was supplied by Dodge county instead of Jefferson 
county. Mrs. Eva N. Bock, supt. of Jefferson county 
schools, informs us that the reverse is true; to wit: 
“for seven years Jefferson county has raised $2000 an- 
nually for the support of this school located in Dodge 
county. This was raised by county taxes which Jeffer- 
son county paid. Now Jefferson county wishes to get 
the $14,000 back.” 

So that’s the story, and even though we can hide 
behind the skirts of the paper which led us from 
the straight and narrow path of truth we hasten to 
correct the error. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


cs UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 

























Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 









Field Courses in Geology and Biology: 
Graduate School Bulletin 








| Summer Recreation Bulletin——— 


AP A cess inoss wh escecsedeneonens 


Rinesninnsseneiiennbinidhanans wianiiendtainaansaaimeas nau 


Those Janesville faculty guys are pretty cocky 
about their basketball team, and well they might be, 
for they've rung up an impressive string of vic- 
tories this year. One of their closest games was 
played last month when they put on a last quarter 
rally to nose out the Edgerton faculty by a score of 
31-27. As reported in the Janesville Gazette: ‘‘Ham- 
ilton of Edgerton was the star of the game, scoring 
18 points. Maurice Boyd, captain and band instruc- 
tor (Edgerton) spent considerable time debating with 
the officials. . . . Supt. R. A. Klaus and Athletic Di- 
rector Joe Wergin, who was unable to perform be- 
cause of an infection in his right thumb, directed the 
Edgerton players from the bench. Wandrey, Bick, 
Pat Dawson and Sorenson started for Janesville.” 

The box score was as follows: 


Janesville a ad Edgerton Faculty 


(31) p (27) b ft p 
Sorenson f.... 4 2 “f “Boyd fo - oO 2 3 
Gersmehl f__-. 1 0 0 Goebel f.___- I-22 4 
Wandrey c___..4 3 2 Hamilton c_.9 0 0 
Kumerow g--. 0 0 0 Rood g_______ 0 0 3 
Sheffy g______ 0-1 1 - Rese oe... Lt 2 
jah ta 2 i 220) 0 Wer 48.2. =. 001 
Dawson g_____ Lh 2 
Rebholz g_____ 0 <0 3 

le ¢ 9 i i> 
PUGGHON voce te Na ee 910 3 5—27 
TeQeeViNle: =o ce oases ot eee ee 5 4 8 14—31 


Free throws missed—Janesville, 8 (Sheffy 3, Bick 
2, Sorenson, Wandrey, Rebholz); Edgerton, 7 
(Goebel 3, Boyd 3, Rose). 

Referee, Lyon; umpire, Lee. 


Flames razed the state graded school at Eau Galle 
the early part of last month, causing a loss of ap- 
proximately $20,000. The building burned in the 
morning, just before school was supposed to start. 


By act of the New Orleans convention the De- 
partment of Superintendence assumed a new name. 
It is now The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, a department of the N.E.A. On March 15, 
Supt. Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, Alabama 
became president of the A.A.S.A. 


Miss Frances Jelinek, president of the W.E.A. for 
1936, was recently re-elected for the third time presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Teachers association. Only 
two new officers were chosen: Miss Marcella 
Schneider was named vice-president, and Miss Nel- 
lie D. Roche, retiring vice-president, was elected tre- 
cording secretary. Eva May Acker was re-elected cor- 
responding secretary and Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer. 


This spring will witness a colorful event at Wash- 
burn, when the high school band steps out in brand 
new uniforms purchased for the sum of $1233 raised 
by the band parents association this past year. In 
fact, even as late as December the treasury of that 
organization was flat as the proverbial pancake, but 
by giving three concerts, signing up for a series of 
city concerts this summer, and the staging of an 
amateur show, sufficient money was raised to com- 
pletely outfit the entire band. That's the kind of 
community co-operation that accomplishes things! 


Attention of all teachers is called to National 
Music Week, May 2-8. All schools are urged to plan 
special programs at that time, to play good music 
and honor composers of our finest classics. 
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A number of papers to be given at the joint meet- 
ings of the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Sanatorium Association and the National 
Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries in Milwaukee, 
May 31—June 3, are of particular interest to Wisconsin 
educators. Among them are: ; 

“Experiences in the Examination of University 
Students by Routine Use of Fluoroscope, X-ray Films, 
and Physical Examination”, which will be presented 
by three physicians connected with the University of 
Minnesota before the Clinical Section Tuesday 
afternoon, June 1. 

“Factors Influencing the Course of Tuberculous In- 
fection in Young Children” by Dr. M. E. Brailey, 
Baltimore, at the same session. 

“Present-Day Relations and Activities of Tubercu- 
losis Associations to School Health” by Agnes Sam- 
uelson, Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, and “Importance of 
Follow-up Tuberculosis Case-Finding Studies in 
Schools and Colleges’ by Dr. Charles E. Shepard, 
University of Minnesota, before the Social Work 
Section Wednesday morning, June 2, and 

“Measuring Health Education” by Dr. W. W. 
Bauer of the American Medical Association, before 
the Administrative Section, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 2. 

There will be a Child Health Education round 
table Monday morning, May 31, and a luncheon of 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the American Student 
Health Association, Wednesday noon, June 2. 

For further information write Miss Dorothy Dur- 
bin, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 1018 
North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-26 
Classes begin Monday, June 28 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 
Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 

are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 

ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 


proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses. 


Marquette 


University 
MILWAUKEE 





























EVERY wusical composition ever written, 
from song to symphony, is but a variation of 
twelve musical notes. 


“__ 

VARY the quality—not the quantity of ma- 
terial. This is the keynote of the program in 
THE NEw CurRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, a series 
designed to meet the varied abilities of pupils. 
“THE NEW CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS 
(Brueckner et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,”’ wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “‘offer an individ- 
ual difference program in three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and depth.” 


tt te al 
A TRIBE of water gypsies, the Bajaos, who 
live on hundreds of small boats in the Sulu Sea, 
are so used to the swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when walking 
on solid ground. 


“_— 

TYPICAL of many letters which come 
daily to the Winston offices is this: ‘A friend 
has told me about HOME FOLKS (a Geography 
for Beginners by J. Russell Smith). She recom- 
mends it highly. Will-you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often post 
cards, like this: ‘“‘We use THE HEarRD-KING 
Histories and like them very much. Do you 
publish a series of English texts for the elementary 
grades?”’ Call upon us—perhaps at this time 
you would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


LL 

KANGAROOS at birth are smaller than 
mice. (See illuminating article and beautiful 
color plate, Larger Wild Animals, in THE WIn- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about this 
dictionary which in universal acceptance has 
created a record without parallel in its field? 


al 
LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 6 cents, 
which would carry only one sheet of paper 
within a radius of 30 miles; at 400 miles or 
more, each sheet cost 25 cents. Today a letter 
of several pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


tt te al 

ASTOUNDING is the large number of 
school systems using BOOKKEEPING FOR Im- 
MEDIATE UsE, even to those who expected a 
tremendous distribution of the only bookkeep- 
ing series with the social approach. Elementary 
Course, Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 


The JOHN C. WINSTON 
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It surely must be the climate! Two years ago a 
Madison teacher, Miss Elsie Carlson, went to Hawaii 
to act as exchange teacher for a year, but she returned 
with a diamond on the romantic digit, and has since 
cast aside the Miss for Mrs. Now comes word that 
another Madison exchange teacher to Hawaii, Ernest 
Nickel, has felt the effects of the moonlight and 
palm trees. He, too, will be married, and strangely 
enough, the girl he is to marry, Ilda Caroline Em- 
berg, is also on an exchange assignment! 

Get in line folks—men to the left, ladies to the 
right. 


Supt. Boebel, Medford reports that the high school 
faculty has been engaged in a comprehensive study 
of curriculum revision. Also, the school has been 
paying particular attention to remedial reading, with 
a special teacher handling this work. Supt. Boebel 
calls our attention to the record of the Medford foot- 
ball team this past fall: undefeated, untied, unscored 
upon—in fact, no opponent got inside of the 10 yard 
line! A couple of hurrahs to coaches A. D. Freuden- 
berg and Wm. Koenig. 


Teachers in the Middle West will have the oppor- 
tunity this summer of attending the meeting of the 
N.E.A. no farther away than Detroit. The program 
for the convention (June 27—July 1) is being planned 
by President Orville C. Pratt, Portland, Oregon. 
Plan to make your hotel reservations early. 





M. E. Wing, Ph.D. Virgil E. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Head Dept. of Geology Director Educational Research 
Beloit College Milwaukee Country Day School 


TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS 
Bad Lands—Black Hills—Yellowstone—Grand Teton 
Six weeks—3126 miles and numerous sidetrips—Instructor 
accompanied — Transportation and Housing facilities — 
Reasonable rates. Make reservations early! 
Write V. A. Williams, Director of Travel, Box 255, 
Kirkland, Ill 








FOR THIS SUMMER’S HOLIDAY? 


FIESTA SEMANAL in MEXICO 


The balanced itinerary with weekly depar- 
tures combining the best in service and 
interest at an economical rate. 


For details call or write 


Nye and Winter Company—Wisconsin’s Travel Agt. 


623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
224 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The School Broadcasting Committee of the W.E.A. 
held its first Institute at Janesville on March 6. Mr, 
Frank Lowth opened the Institute; Mrs. Lois Nemec 
spoke on the “Growing Importance of Radio in the 
School”; Miss Lillian Waehler of Madison gave an 
overview of radio programs from WHA for the sec- 
ond semester; Miss Jeanette Kuyper of Janesville 
then gave a demonstration of a classroom broadcast 
and gave suggestions for preparation, listening, fol- 
low-up correlation and suggested readings. An en- 
gineer from WHA then gave a demonstration to 
show what kind of equipment to use and what kind 
not to use. Mr. Edgar Doudna spoke on “Radio in 
the Life of the Child.” 


The next Institute was scheduled for Stevens Point 
on April 3 at which speakers were President Hyer, 
Mr. Engel of WHA, Miss Gertrude Hanson of Stev- 
ens Point and a member of the Committee, Miss 
Gladys Van Arsdale of Stevens Point Teachers Col- 
lege, Miss Ruth Vrabant of Lincoln School at Stev- 
ens Point, County Superintendent Marion Bannach, 
Miss Irene Kronenwetter of Wausau and Mr. A. W. 
Zellmer, Wood County Normal School, Wisconsin 
Rapids. Mr. Edgar Doudna spoke at both of these 
meetings on ‘“The Radio in the Life of the Child.” 


The Menasha Education association has sponsored 
several interesting meetings this second semester. Al- 
bert Trathen of the State Retirement Board spoke 
January 6, and on March 2 Dr. J. H. Griffiths, Law- 
rence college, discussed Mental Hygiene in Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Officers of the association are: Martha Hermann, 
president; Mildred Heffernan, vice-president; Oliver F. 
Johanson, secretary—treasurer. 


West Milwaukee’s new high school auditorium 
was formally dedicated on March eighteenth. 


A beautifully bound and illustrated book, ‘The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy’, has been recently published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A. in collaboration 
with Dr. Charles A. Beard. Teacher groups, teacher 
training institutions, and civic organizations will 
want to make use of it for group study. The price is 
fifty cents. A study guide will be sent free upon 
request. 

Another publication of the Commission is a 64 
page bulletin entitled ‘““A National Organization for 
Education,” which is the result of a study requested 
by the Department of Superintendence. It will be 
sent free upon request. Here is another suggestion for 
group study. 









Zo EUROPE 


L? W price Tour visits four foreign 

countries. Twenty-three glorious 
days in Holland, Belgium, England, 
France. Others of varying lengths and 
prices visiting, in addition, Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy, Scotland. Every tour 
expertly handled by experienced man- 
agers. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions. For full details of the Tours, itin- 
eraries, prices and a map showing the 
routes followed, write your travel agent. 





Quy, S.nious 3H 
VISITIN 
VLD 4 COUNTRIES. 


PN tOROI8 = write YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE..CHICAGO, DEPT. CSB TELSTATE 8615 


Ylawe, Tel 





Udidaeds. 
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Most coaches hope to win. all their basketball 
games, but a goodly share of them are satisfied with 
a .500 average. John F. Burke, teacher and coach at 
Cassville had the novel experience of not honestly 
expecting to win amy games this year, and much to 
his astonishment ended up with victories in half 
his games. His record is exceptionally commendable 
when one considers the fact that no basketball had 
been played at the school since 1929. The town was 
more than pleased with its high school cage team, 
and is already looking forward to next winter! 


The broadcasts, “Our American Schools,” spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. on Wednesday afternoons at 
5:00-5:15 and on Saturday mornings at 10:00-10:15 
continue to be popular judging from the fan mail 
which reaches Washington. Recently Hugo Black 
gave a splendid talk on the Harrison—Black—Fletcher 
Bill. It contained much good selling talk in favor 
of the bill. Copies of the speech are available to all 
who request a copy. 


The Adams County Teachers association met at 
Friendship, March 6. A good share of the afternoon 
program was devoted to an analysis of educational 
legislation. The teachers pledged support to the 
W.E.A. program. Milton Pierce, president, reports 
that legislators have been contacted and acquainted 
sm the wishes of the association on all educational 
ills. 

The teachers had a banquet in the evening, and 
from all reports it was a highly successful affair. 





JakeYOUR Vacatiov 





If “a change is as good as a rest,” 
you'll be ’way ahead of yourself in memo- 
ries and health the rest of the year if you plan to go west this 
summer for a real vacation. The West is packed full of charm 
and interest . . . Yellowstone, America’s greatest National Park; 
Rainier Park; Mount Baker; Olympic Peninsula and the interest- 
ing cities of Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Spokane; intriguing 
Montana-Wyoming Dude Ranches; California, approached 
through the colorful Pacific Northwest; on to Alaska — fascinat- 
ing destinations to suit your preference and your pocketbook. 
For free literature, write us or mail the coupon. 





Go West in Air-Conditioned Comfort 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


SSSSSSRESESTSSSH Sees eee sees eee 
E. E. Nelson, 

352 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: 

(C0 Yellowstone (0 Rainier Park 0 Pacific N. W. 
O California Co Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 






OC Alaska 
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duction, Music and many others. 
for summer work in all courses. 
disposal. 


Noted Libraries 

250 Selected Educators Advanced Degrees 

Special Lectures oderate Fees 
Low Living Costs 


600 Courses 














(EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES) 


OS 
e TWO TERMS 
@ June 14 - July 24 


Airplane View 
@ July 24 - Aug. 28 


of Campus 
on the Banks of 
the Mississippi 


STUDY FOR ACHIEVEMENT! 


ENROLL NOW 


FOR THE 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


at the UNIVERSITY“ MINNESOTA 


Grasp this opportunity for profitable study in the pleasant environment of Minneapolis with its 
lakes, parks, museums, art centers, theaters and cafes. 
Nation’s most famous playgrounds—the “Land of 10,000 Lakes”. 


NEW MASTER’S DEGREE FOR COURSEZWORK ONLY 
YOUR CHOICE OF 600 COURSES 
in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Speech, Public Health Nursing, Journalism, 
Physical Education for both men and women with Coaching School, Home Economics, Play Pro- 
Full credit toward Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees given 
All Laboratories,, Libraries and Research Facilities are at your 


Minneapolis is the gateway to one of the 


Write for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. 14 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Trees of North America 

Butterflies of America 
Wild Flowers of America 
Birds of America (y3.) 


Red Book—Blue Book—Green Book 


A complete set, consisting of the Red 
Book, Green Book, and Blue Book of 
Birds of America, neatly packed in a 
handy canvas belt sack, containing also 
a pad and pencil. An ideal kit for the 
PalgrS Stan. Ws oaolc seek ee 50¢ 
All books handy pocket size about 3x5 
inches containing 96 pages illustrated in 
natural colors. Reasonably priced at 15¢ 
each postpaid. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member of the W.E.A. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 




















Dr. H. G. Lee, Whitewater S.T.C., was principal 
speaker at the February meeting of the Juneau County 
Teachers association, held at Mauston. His address 
on “Education For a Better Social Order’ concerned 
a recent study of his on Waupun lifers and boys in 
the Industrial School at Waukesha. 

Officers of the Juneau County association are: 
Clark Byam, president; Gunnar Silfvernagel, vice- 
president; and Harold Raymond, secretary—treasurer. 


On March 16 the Montello schools played host to 
the 7C conference, with 58 members in attendance. 
Leonard Sprague of the Appleton High school spoke 
on “Building the Democratic Theme in American 
History Control Units’. (Readers may recall that Mr. 
Sprague was joint author of a splendid article on 
history teaching in the March JOURNAL.) 


The N.E.A. announces the publication of a 120 
page bulletin entitled, “Adjustments in Rural Edu- 
cation.” The problems treated are professional lead- 
ership, supervision, training personnel for rural 
schools, the organizations of school districts in rural 
areas, and providing physical plant and equipment 
for rural schools. It is a symposium of modern opin- 
ion on the best things to do in rural education. Fifty 
cents a copy. 


Are there philatelists among the teachers? Help 
Congressman Dudley White of Ohio secure the 
authorization of the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in honor of Horace Mann. The N.E.A. favors 
the movement. Write your Congressman and Senators 
asking them to support the resolution introduced by 
Congressman White, (H. J. Res. 133). 


Recently a teacher at Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., 
Manitowoc, (she’s so shy she won't let us publish 
her name) received the following rhyme during one 
of her classes: 


I See Myself 
When I was young, quite, very young 
I mostly thought I'd grow to be 
A teacher of my mother tongue; 
I just mean English. That was me! 


My science teacher knew my hope 

(He also knew my giggly streak) 

Said he: “Do you think you can cope 
With flighty youth—yourself thus weak?” 


Time works its way. Who'd think that I 
Should cited be to wise Miss M.? 

“Why don’t you do like small Miss Y 
To bad boys? She just Jooks at them!” 


The Dodge County Teachers association met at 
Columbus, April 6. Ben Berger, well-known Madi- 
son magician entertained with novel tricks. 

Teachers in charge of the program were Miss 
Doris McCaig, Miss Grace Ganske, Miss Beatrice 
Faltz, Miss Jeanette Smith, Miss Erna Wheeler, Mrs. 
Stella Hermanson, Mrs. Kathryn Baker, Miss Leona 
Feuling, Miss Mildred Greipentrog, and Norman 
Schuman, chairman. 


A bill incorporating the amendments to the N.E.A. 
Charter, requested by the Delegate Assembly of the 
Portland meeting was introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator William H. King, Utah, and was 
passed unanimously on February 11. On March 11 
this bill received unanimous approval of the House 
Committee on Education and will probably be passed 
by the House in the near future. 


We commend the Price county superintendent's of- 
fice for the fine March bulletin. It was not only full 
of “meaty” material, but attractively mimeographed, 
as well, 


The program for American Education Week, No- 
vember 7-13, has already been announced by the 
N.E.A. The celebration will center about the closing 
of the Horace Mann Centennial observance and the 
Sesquicentennial anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution, 


Dr. Kenneth J. Little of the University Extension 
Division, 1s giving a course in Social Development 
and Education at Amery this semester. The class of 
35 is composed of teachers from Amery, Osceola, 
Balsam Lake, Clayton, Frederic, Milltown, New 
Richmond, Polk Co. Normal, and the county supt.’s 
office. 


Two Viroqua faculty members are recent authors: 
R. A. Powers is joint author of a book reviewed in 
this issue, and Supt. B. L. Greenfield has recently 
completed a comprehensive report on the progress 
of school in the past five years. 


News from Amery: the entire faculty of 23 teach- 
ers was recently re-elected, with total salary in- 
creases averaging 7%... . Marks have been abol- 
ished in the grades, and in their place a new type of 
report is sent to the parents informing them as to 
the child’s progress. 
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The Scout movement has been an active part of 
student life in Eau Claire Junior High school. Miss 
Madeline Dougherty has charge of the Girl Scout 
work in the school, and she has had unusual suc- 
cess. Last fall only 32 girls in the school were en- 
gaged in Scout work; now there are 150. The last 
three-fourths hour in the school day is devoted to 
some activity such as cooking, shop, music and so 
forth, with each club activity under the direction of 
a teacher trained in that field. 


The N.E.A. has already sent out preliminary no- 
tices concerning American Education Week for next 
fall. The event will be celebrated from Nov. 7—13, 
with emphasis upon Education and Our National 
Life, Can We Educate for Peace?, Buying Educational 
Service, The Horace Mann Centennial, Our Amer- 
ican Youth Problem, Schools and the Constitution, 
and Lifelong Learning. 

As in other years, the N.E.A. will supply material 
to schools participating in the celebration. If you are 
planning to have special programs for American 
Education Week we suggest that you write the 
N.E.A. for material and suggestions. 


The administrators and teachers of Sauk county 
recently launched a fine campaign on Safety. During 
the entire school year the matter of Safety has been 
stressed, and a special committee, with Principal 
Fronk of Spring Green as chairman, issued a fine 
bulletin on the subject the latter part of February. 
The bulletin gave a complete picture of the needs 
for safety, aims, objectives, and methods for a safety 
program, and adequate reference material for further 
individual study. It is a fine piece of work, worthy 
of mention. We hope that other professional groups 
will devote similar attention to this important 
problem. 


The classes of 1936 and 1937 recently purchased a 
radio for the Muscoda High school, so that now, with 
the use of loud speakers in the separate rooms, the 
school is able to enjoy radio programs from the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


To Train for Business or Prepare for 
Commercial Teaching Positions 


(1) THINK OF IT— More jobs than we can fill. 
Milwaukee’s leading business firms are constantly calling 
for Spencerian graduates to fill permanent, full-time 
positions. 

(2) This is one profession that is not overcrowded— 
opportunity is right here! Ambitious young men and 
women, who have the qualifications that modern business 
demands, should train NOW at Spencerian for that big 
job ahead. 

(3) Write for Free Catalogu 

(4) a ER THIRTY COLLEGES. “REPRESENTE D 
HERE THE PAST YEAR. 

(5) SUMMER 7 CLASSES BEGIN Monday, 
June 21—June 28—July 5. 
75th Year 







COLLEGE, Inc. 


Spencerian Building, 606 E. Wists Avenue 
Milwaukee hone Ma. 0880 











Announcing the Opening of 


Martha Fredman’s Sportwear Shop 
708 N. Broadway - Milwaukee 


Skirts, SWEATERS, BLouses, SPORTCOATS 
Knit AND TaILoreD DrEsSES, AND TAILORED SUITS 


10% discount to Teachers in Milwaukee Co. 























SIXTH ANNUAL 


EASTERN CRUISE TOUR 
JUNE 19th —11 DAYS 


$99.00 


Featuring a Cruise of Three Days on 


GREAT LAKES 
Route via 
Chicago, Akron, Harpers Ferry, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Atlantic City, New York City (3 full 
days), Niagara Falls, Sener eas to Duluth 
TWIN CITIES and home > 


For Information Write or Call. 


American Express Travel Bureau 
723 Marquette Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED 
AGENTS 


Schools. 
agents. 


MEN AND WOMEN to sell our texts to WISCONSIN 
Salary, 
Begin at once or later. 


* R. R. ALEXANDER & SONS, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


expenses, and commission to successful 




















per . “4 
“~ LANGDON HALL 
MADISON, WIS. 





Room and Board for Six Weeks: 





LANGDON HALL 


Will Be Open for the Summer 


Single Room —#$60-$65-$70 
4 Double Rooms—$55-$60-$65 
Five dollar deposit 


Address: LANGDON HALL, Lake at Langdon, Madison, Wis. 
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The March research Bulletin of the N.E.A. carries Upon request you may have your dues credited to 
up-to-the-minute information regarding teachers’ sal- the advance year, 1937-38, receive current issues of 


; : ; ; iti the JOURNAL free, and all issues during the next 

Se SINT? Sy ee school year. Help Wisconsin join in the VICTORY 

CELEBRATION at Detroit by making possible a 

Here is good news for those teachers who have 10% increase in enrollment. The final count will be 
not yet sent in their membership dues to the N.E.A. made May 31. 


Cc ~ A & E An Active Reliable Agency 
aaa: - Good Service at All Seasons 
TEACHERS AGENCY Te Stienes 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - = 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


FOR GOOD NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Write for list of 
POSITIONS | of TEACHERS AGENCIES | 22eties_ recognized 
FOR GOOD o and recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—533 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. by leading educators 

Our Service Is Nationwide 


Kishk" Cnicaco 


Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years 
past. New appointments are being made in increasing numbers. Qualifications of candidates are 
carefully studied. Requirements for positions are carefully analyzed. The interests of both candi- 
date and prospective employer are conscientiously served. Professional progress is the result. Early 
registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. 

Address: 1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


1936 was a banner a U G Kk ES Exceptional demand for critic 
year for teachers to teachers, teachers of primary 
a8 and intermediate grades. Com- 

secure new positions, TE A C H ERS A G EN CY merce, Home Economics, Music 
i and other special fields. Regu- 

peo egtiny hl 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO lar academic subjects always 

e ‘ Member National Association Teacher Agencies in demand. 
We place many teachers in Chicago suburban schools. 


Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
ALBER : Placement increase proportionate. Many calls for 
teachers—High School, Home Economics, Commerce, 


Teachers’ Agency Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, Art, etc. 


Advice: Seek advancement through us. Folder free. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





























SOME ARE ON THEIR WAY UP e e e 


Promotion . . A Better Salary . . Opportunity . . This is the year—Hurry 
Along—Your friends are on their way. Join them. 


ational This Agency Doesn’t Cost —IT PAYS 16th Year 
feachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE — 824 Fozittens 
Agencies Minneapolis, Minn. Good Service 

















HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ttst pheno toatessury ot igna-ax yore ssporienecd, pec 


MISSOULA, MONTANA (Member N.A.T.A.) sonal service. Certification booklet free to members. ENROLL NOW. 


Cihe PA R K E K TEACHERS AGENCY 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 














RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Summer School for Teachers 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 


Designed specifically for high school and college teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, and Accounting. 


Believing that teachers of shorthand and typewriting desire to excel as practical and 
skillful shorthand writers and typists, the Detroit Commercial College places the 
emphasis on actual training. One hour a day is devoted to methods. 


DIRECTOR 


LOLA MACLEAN, Educational Director Detroit Commercial College and Head of its 
nationally known Shorthand Reporting School . . author “Walton—Maclean Type- 
writing Procedure and Practice” and “Walton—Maclean Teachers’ Manual.” 


Join the thousands who will attend the NEA convention in Detroit, June 27-July 1... 
attend the Summer School for Teachers, July 6 to August 5... enjoy outdoor life 
in Detroit’s world-famous thousand-acre playground .. . on the world’s busiest seaway 
... teachers from eleven states attended last summer. 


SYLLABUS ON REQUEST 


Write for the Syllabus; it tells an interesting story of new and practical methods— 
— originated and developed by Miss Maclean in actual classroom practice. 
Address: 


Detroit Commercial College 


19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 
One-year and two-year business courses exclusively for graduates of colleges and high 
schools; commercial teacher training for college graduates only. Attendance this year 
exceeds 600. 35th year begins September 8. 














Miss Florence E. Gebhard, English, Social Science 
and Music teacher at the Marathon Public school, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the balance of 
the school year because of ill health. 


* 


NECROLOGY 


*W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 
Miss Meta Axt, teacher at Milwaukee State Teachers 
college and in the Milwaukee system for many years 
prior to her retirement, due to illness, twelve years 
ago, died at her home in Milwaukee on Feb. 21 


Martin A. Robinson, 87, for 47 years a rural 
teacher in southwestern Wisconsin, prior to his re- 
tirement many years ago, died at the home of his 
daughter in Boscobel, Feb. 24. 


me BADGES for 
ATHLETIC 
EVENTS 


o----- ADDRESS - - - --- 


R. B. POWERS 
ASHLEY, - - OHIO 














Western Teachers’ Exchange 
(Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 


We have helped thousands of teachers to better positions. 
Let us help you. Our methods are ethical, professional and 


effective. rite today for literature. 


Gas & Electric Bldg. Denver, Colo. 





*Everett R. Schroeder, 27, principal of the Wood- 
ruff Junior High and Graded school, died at the 
home of his parents at Woodruff, Feb. 22. Mr. 
Schroeder had suffered an attack of the flu during 
December, and his weakened heart did not stand the 
strain of the illness. 


*Miss Cora Bulman, 51, a teacher in the oppor- 
tunity room of the Chippewa Falls school system for 
the past fifteen years, died at a Chippewa Falls hos- 
pital the latter part of February, after a brief illness. 


*Miss Jeannette Rue, 46, a teacher in the Mt. 
Horeb schools for the past 10 years, died at a Madi- 
son hospital Feb. 27, as a result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident suffered last November. 


*Mrs. Bertha C. Casper, for 37 years a teacher in 
the Milwaukee system, died suddenly on March 10, 
after returning home from school. 


Mrs. Lucy Reidy Burns, 27, former teacher at 
Niagara, and a member of the substitute faculty of 
the Milwaukee Vocational school at the time of her 
death, died at a Milwaukee hospital, Feb. 24, after 
a brief illness of pneumonia. 


*A.C. Kingsford, 67, for the past 27 years super- 
intendent of schools at Baraboo, died at his home 
in Baraboo, March 13, after an illness of several 
weeks, following a stroke. Prior to his administra- 
tive work at Baraboo Mr. Kingsford was head of the 
schools at Sheboygan Falls for 11 years. 


*Prof. Frank L. Clapp, 59, for over 17 years a 
professor of education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, died at a Madison hospital, March 23, after an 
illness of several weeks. 
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Again meeting your demands 


Row, Peterson and Company offers 


The Champion Arithmetics - Stepped Up Edition 


Brown, Mirick, Guy, and Eldredge 
Grades 3 through 8 Books I, II, III 


These books contain a new grade placement of the same materials and methods 
found in The Champion Arithmetics. They are designed to meet present demands 


of school systems which have stepped up the teaching of certain skills to a later 
grade. 


The same outstanding qualities which have led to the adoption of THE CHAMPION 


ARITHMETICS in many school systems are retained in this STEPPED-UP 
EDITION. 








You will also want to consider 


Evanston, Illinois 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BASIC PRIMARY READERS 
and 
OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES 


Write for further information. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 








New York City 




















536 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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a 
ADOPT FOR THE FUTURE 


You have a right to expect your textbooks to be up-to-date 


in content and method for years to come. 
The following books need not be replaced for a long time because: 
First—they are complete, accurate, and up-to-date in content. 
Second—they are modern in organization and method of presentation. 
Third—they are constructed to withstand hard service. 


Happy Road to Reading Series 
(Dopp - Pitts - Garrison) 
LITTLE FRIENDS BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL OUTDOORS AND IN 
NOW AND LONG AGO 


Health and Safety Series 


(Brownell - Ireland et al) 


HAPPY LIVING HELPFUL LIVING 
EVERYDAY LIVING PROGRESS IN LIVING SCIENCE IN LIVING 


McConnell Geography Series 
(McConnell) 
LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Let us give you further information about these textbooks. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


The Teacher and Society (First Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society) 
Edited by Wm. H. Kilpatrick. D. Appleton— 
Century Co., New York. (360 pages) Price $2.50 

Members of the yearbook committee who have col- 
laborated in the writing of this book are such well- 
known educational figures as John Dewey, George 
Hartmann, Ernest Melby, Jesse Newlon, Gorge Stod- 
dard, Hilda Taba, Goodwin Watson, and Laura 
Zirbes. This imposing list of authors gives promise 
of something worth reading, and after finishing the 
book the reader may well feel that his hopes have 
been rewarded. 

Pointing out first that the social aim has been the 
historic dominating conception of public education 
throughout our national history, the authors reflect 
their fear that Fascism threatens the foundations 
upon which our national school system has been 
built. As might be expected from the authors the 
book challenges teachers to get away from the mid- 
dle-road course most of us follow and get on one 
side or the other. The reader isn’t left in much doubt 
as to what the authors consider the right direction. 

Departing from an advocation of a more liberal 
philosophy on the part of teachers the authors of the 
book urge the profession to quit emphasizing the 
textbook and use more flexible teaching devices. Like- 
wise, the book emphasizes need for changes in the 
preparation of teachers. 

The book throughout is distinctly challenging, and 
even though the reader may not agree 100% with 
the authors, he nevertheless cannot help but feel that 
the writings reflect a trend which is strongly influenc- 
ing the trends in education. 


Foundations of Character and Personality 
George Herbert Betts. Bobbs—Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (371 pages). $2.00 list 

Both character and personality are engaging an 
increasing amount of attention in relation to educa- 
tion, so this book should be of great help to many 
teachers. Some of the more salient points of emphasis 
are: that character is conceived in terms of social 
values. The dynamic of character determines desir- 
able changes in environment and in initiating and 
bringing them to pass. Appropriate attention is given 
the ‘‘perverse personality’’ which results in misbe- 

havior and maladjustment. In this the physical as a 

basis for moral and ethical conduct and development 

is clearly recognized. Nor is the genetic approach 
overlooked. Sex is given frank, scientific treatment 
and its significance in emotional life is recognized. 

Beliefs and knowledge receive discriminative atten- 

tion in relation to character and conduct. 

Throughout the book stress upon the importance 





IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


sibility. The social approach to moral and ethical 
standards is from the point of view of social codes 
as a factor in conduct. 

Each chapter is concluded with a section on prob- 
lems based on the information embodied in- the 
previous pages. 


The New Education in Italy 
H. R. Marraro. S. F. Vanin, Inc., New York. 
(506 pages) 

A detailed study of the Italian school system as 
organized and operated under the Fascist regime. 
Not a book for the average teacher, but of great 
value as a reference book in school libraries. 


Better Primary Reading 
Clarence R. Stone. Webster Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (536 pages) 

Setting forth principles and practices which have 
proved unusually successful in preventing failures 
and deficiencies in reading, this book is directed spe- 
cifically to teachers and supervisors in service and 
as a textbook in courses in reading. It aims to pre- 
sent solutions to present-day problems in primary 
reading in a concrete way, applying the findings of 
research bearing on these problems. As might be 
expected the book devotes considerable space and at- 
tention to vocabulary growth, habits essential to bet- 
ter reading, need for better balance in beginning 
methods and so forth. 


* 


NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


Champion Arithmetics (Stepped-Up Edition) 
Brown, Mirick, Guy, and Eldredge. Row, Peter- 
son and Co., Evanston, Ill. Prices: Grade edi- 
tion 3 through 8, each $.64; Book I (Grades 3 
& 4) $.80; Book II (Grades 5 & 6) $.84; 
Book III (Grades 7 & 8) $.88 

This “stepped-up edition” of the well-known 
Champion Arithmetics displays the same high quali- 
ties of material and follows the same methods as 
those used in the previous edition, the major differ- 
ence being the grade placement of certain topics. 
This edition aims to avoid the danger of overloading 
the work of the later grades, so long division has 
been moved to Grade Five; multiplication and divi- 
sion of fractions to Grade Six; percentage to Grade 
Seven; and all computation in finding area to Grade 
Six. 

Other outstanding features: The new work of each 
grade proceeds step by step with the emphasis on in- 
dividual pupil needs, with self-helps, and self-teach- 
ing aids. Situations are based on child experience. 
Skills are taught with small numbers and are devel- 
oped in a step-by-step procedure of graduated diffi- 
culty. A complete testing program is provided. Mast- 


of environmental factors is maintained, but not to ery tests, maintenance tests, objective tests and 
the neglect of inner initiative and individual respon- progress tests are all included. 
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Modern and 
Progressive 
Textbooks 
in Reading and Social Studies 


for Service in Wisconsin Schools 


Reading 
The Curriculum Readers, Grades 1-3 


PLAYMATES (Pre-Primer, Card- 
board Cover) 

PLAYMATES (Pre-Primer, Cloth 
Cover) 

FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY 
(Primer) 


FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY (First Reader) 

FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY 

(Second Reader) 

FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 
(Third Reader) 

Manual and Activity Books for Each 
Reader 


Readers for Grades 4-6 
in Preparation 


History and Social Studies—Intermedi- 
ate Grades 
OUR AMERICA (1937 Copyright) 


History—Intermediate Grades 
MAKERS OF THE NEW WORLD 
(19386 Copyright)—Grade 4 
OUR COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS 
(1937 Copyright)—Grade 6 


Geographic Readers—Intermediate 

Grades 

ACROSS SEVEN SEAS (1987 Copy- 
right)—Grades 3 & 4 

NORTH AMERICA BY PLANE AND 
TRAIN (19387 Copyright)—Grade 5 

ASIA THE GREAT CONTINENT 
(1987 Copyright)—Grade 6 


Citizenship—Civics—U pper Grammar 
Grades & Junior High Schools 
CITIZENSHIP (1986 Copyright) — 
Grades 7 & 8 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES (1936 Copyright) 


If you are interested in any of the 
above books for classroom use please 
write to the publishers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Wisconsin Publishers’ Home 
Representative Office 
A. Landis, 7380 North Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 




















Glimpses Into the Long Ago 
Edna McGuire. The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. (326 pp. 235 illust.). Price $.96 list 

Written for the intermediate grades, this book 
gives the student a simple, and yet complete under. 
standing of ancient civilizations. Planned as a back. 
ground history for the lower elementary school, and 
as a foundation for the social studies. 

The material is divided into four parts: Before 
History Began; People Take on Settled Ways of 
Living; Long Ago Around the Mediterranean Sea; 
and New Lands and New Ways of Living. Chapters 
under these large heads are divided into sections 
which form assignment units, each chapter followed 
by interesting tests, activities and reading lists. Each 
nation considered is discussed in relation to (1) the 
geographical influences which have affected the es- 
tablishment and development of the nation; (2) the 
characteristic features of the nation’s life; and (3) the 
gifts of the nation to civilization. 

Tests, activity projects, references and a good word 
list are teaching aids worth noting. 


Our America 

Irving R. Melbo. Bobbs—Merrill Co., Indianap- 

olis, Ind. (402 pp.) Price: $.96 

A splendid book of well-written and interesting life 

sketches of individuals who have influenced our na- 
tional life. A distinctive feature of the book is the 
wide and wise selection of subjects: not only are the 
customary explorers and statesmen included, but also 
such men as Walt Disney, Julius Rosenwald, Horace 
Mann, Daniel Beard, E. W. Scripps, and John Edgar 
Hoover. Each chapter is prefaced with a few remarks 
on why the individual deserves a niche in our na- 
tional hall of fame, and then that individual's life 
and work is described in an interesting informal man- 
ner. Chapters are ended by thought-provoking ques- 
tions, designed to carry the pupil along related 
activities. 


Six Great Stories 
Edited by Moderow, Mitchell, Sandrus and 
Noyes. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 531 pp. 
12 illust.) 

Feeling that there is a crying need for the pres- 
entation of worthwhile material of interest and value 
to the ten-age pupil in need of remedial reading the 
editors have wisely chosen and cleverly condensed 
six stirring literary classics: Treasure Island, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, As You 
Like It, Gareth and Lynette and The Golden Touch. 
While of fourth or fifth grade difficulty, the stories 
nevertheless should catch and hold the attention of 
the high school student and give him a taste of 
exhilarating and yet easy reading. 

Directed to the field of pre reading the book 
is presented in large type, well spaced, and of short- 
length reading lines. 


Bookkeeping for Immediate Use, Book II, 
Advanced Course 
John G. Kirk and William R. Odell. The John 
C. Winston Company, Chicago. 528 pages. List 
price, $1.84. Workbooks I and II (optional use). 
List price, $0.64 each 
The many teachers who are already using the ele- 
mentary bookkeeping text by the same authors will 
be glad to know that the Advanced Course is now 
ready. While Book I is noteworthy for being the 
first truly socialized bookkeeping text, Book II is 
strictly vocational in content. 
Each short instructional unit is cast in the form of 
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Bree crrn peo eeenr ieee Hy ERE rE retary 
| IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS! 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


by 
Abrams—Bodley-Thurston 


HOME GEOGRAPHY (A —— Basal Text and ene) 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LA HE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required activities which 
cannot be included in the text itself. 

The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES is a major reason for 
their remarkable success. They are rich and full in content, simple in style, superior 
in teaching aids, outstanding in their map and illustration program, beautifully and 
durably bound in waterproof cloth. 

















THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the requirements of 
the leading courses of study in the country, including— 

THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is devoted exclusively 
to a study of the subject of geography. 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
































THE 
MASTER KEY 
ARITHMETIC 


y 
FRANK L. CLAPP 
University of Wisconsin 





Three-book Course Course by grades 


RAMPS instead of Steps in Learning 

PRACTICE CYCLES instead of Massed Drill 
NUMBER READINESS instead of Number Dread 
UNDERSTANDING instead of Rote-Memorization 


Published January 1, 1937 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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GEOGRAPHY Text Workbooks 


Both text and workbook features under the same 
cover. Develops independent study. Scientifically 
graded throughout. 


By Ridgley, Howe, Hart and Russell 





Home Journeys ~----- 56¢ Western Continents...56¢ 

World Journeys___--- 56¢ Eastern Continents..._56¢ 

Jr. High School Geography 72¢ 
* 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 








Jordon 
For Fifth Grade 20¢ 
For Sixth Grade 20¢ 
e 
PICTURED PATH TO 
READING 
by W. A. Miller 
First half Grade one_-_.-------- 24¢ 
Second half Grade one_-----~-~~- 24¢ 
Bos) AGRE ce cicccensenecs 40¢ 
s 





Include these on your next book requisition. 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 





BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS pepe 








HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
New World of Chemistry 


Bernard Jaffe 


A text in which the greatest emphasis has 
been placed upon making the book more usable, 
more readable, more interesting, and more 
instructive. 


Aneient and Medieval 
History 


Magoffin and Duncalf 


Modern History 
Carl Becker 
These two texts in presenting the entire story 
of our civilization up to the present day, make 
the characters of history seem more like the 
understandable people of our own day than 
like legendary figures. 


H. H. FULLER 1217 E. Johnson St. 


Representative Madison, Wis. 


Silver Burdett 


Company 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 





a problem, and is fully explained and illustrated with 
filled-in business fo ms in three colors. Each unit is 
followed by a unit summary and other verbal checks 
on comprehension, as well as laboratory problems and 
practice sets to apply what has been learned. 

All materials of instruction have been grouped 
into eight sections: ledger subdivision and control, 
periodic valuations and adjustments, analysis of the 
working sheet, financial statements, closing ledgers, 
etc., record keeping for the sole proprietor, for the 
partnership, for the corporation as trader, for the 
corporation as manufacturer, and for certain classes 
of sales and shipments of merchandise which are 
common to nearly all kinds of business organization. 
As each type of business activity is brought into the 
discussion, the cycle widens, like an eddy in a stream, 
to include new accounting principles and procedure. 
An interesting feature is a brief discussion of the 
bookkeeping problems arising out of the Social 
Security Act, included in the Appendix. 

All in all, this is a textbook which gives the lie 
to the old fallacy that advanced bookkeeping is “dry” 
or difficult. The gradual step-by-step development of 
new work, the simply-written text, including many 
human-interest stories, and the abundance of pic- 
torial illustrations and colored business forms, com- 
bine to make a book which will appeal to every 
commercial teacher and student. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary for 

Schools, Shorter Edition. 

Edited by Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D., and 
William Dodge Lewis, Ph.D., Litt.D. 642 pages, 
1100 black-and-white illustrations, colored front- 
ispiece. 32,250 terms defined by United States 
Government count. List price, $0.96. Published 
by The John C. Winston Company, Chicago 

The Shorter Edition is the newest member of the 
well known Winston Simplified Dictionary family. It 
is based directly on The Winston Simplified Dic- 
tionary for Schools, differing from that outstanding 
book only in scope. 

Since the definitions are identical with those of the 
larger book, they possess the same excellent qualities 
of clarity, accuracy, and simplicity. They are supple- 
mented by thousands of verbal illustrations and syno- 
nyms, which are certain aids to facilitate understand- 
ing by the child. 

There is but a single word list, including all proper 
nouns—geographical, mythological, Biblical, etc—as 
well as abbreviations, prefixes, and common foreign 
words. New words coming into use through new 
discoveries and inventions are defined. New meanings 
and new uses of old words are also given. 

The system for showing proper pronunciation is 
the standard one which has withstood the test of 
time—a feature which is of particular importance in 
the child’s first dictionary. There are easily under- 
stood directions for using the book and an appendix 
full of interesting and necessary facts. 

The format of the book has been designed espe- 
cially for the child of elementary school age. The 
type is large and clear. The volume is bound in a 
tich shade of crimson. It is attractive yet sturdy 
enough to survive long and frequent usage by young 
hands. Best of all, there is nothing formidable or 
pedantic about The Shorter Edition. On the contrary, 
it not only quickens the child’s desire to learn new 
words, but makes vocabulary building such a pleas- 
ant process that the valuable “dictionary habit’ will 
be firmly and painlessly established. 
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Art in Wisconsin 
Porter Butts. Published und¢,; the Auspices of 
the Madison Art Ass’n. Price $1.25 

(Orders and checks should be made out to The 
Democrat Printing Co., and sent to the Wisconsin 
Union, Madison, Wis.) 

Here is a book which should have been reviewed 
many months ago, for it has a wealth of information 
of value to high school students and teachers of his- 
tory and art. The author presented the 213 page 
monograph at the time of the Centennial celebration 
last summer; unlike so many publications issued at 
like events, this work is of lasting value and cultural 
importance, 

Wisconsin’s history, economic and culturally, has 
been that of a typical frontier state. Many of the 
artists discussed in this work came from Europe or 
the East, endowed with continental and coastal tradi- 
tion and cultural background. But as time went on 
these and native-born artists dismissed the past in 
their art and portrayed life as they found it in their 
frontier home. 

At every point this book is “alive”. The artists 
discussed are not detached, but rather are responsive 
to the influences of the public, with its demands and 
criticisms. Those who know Wisconsin art in a casual 
manner will be intensely interested in the portrayal 
of such men as the two Durwards, Catlin, Eastman, 
Lewis, and Ream. 

One fine feature of the book is a special supple- 
ment; a Catalogue of the 1936 Wisconsin Centennial 
Art Exhibition, giving interesting notes on paintings 
from all periods in the state’s history. The works are 
divided into two groups, the Retrospective Group and 
the Contemporary Group. 
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MATHEMATICS AND LIFE 





by 


Now a truly social 
approach to upper- 
grade mathematics. 


Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 


(Completing the nine-year pro- 


gram 


NUMBER STORIES- 


STUDY ARITHMETICS- 
MATHEMATICS AND LIFE. 
Seventh- and eighth-grade books 
ready for 1937-38 use.) 


MATHEMATICS AND LIFE re- 


lates 


mathematics to social 


realities: 

@ develops understandings and expe- 
riences on which necessary mathe- 
matical thinking and activities of 
life are based. 


@ corre 
tic, 


lates and unifies the arithme- 
algebra, and geometry for 


grades seven, eight, and nine. 


Write fc 


Cott, 


CHICAGO 


yr advance pages and further details. 


ORESMAN AND 


ATLANTA © DALLAS . NEW YORK 














New— 


CLIFFORD WooDY 
University of Michigan 











JAMES R. OVERMAN 
Bowling Green State University 
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Child-Life Arithmetics 


Built for the child 
with 
Child-life materials and Child-life activities 
and 
Written by three outstanding educators 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


Write for further information concerning this new, modern 
series of arithmetics 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 




















HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 


Week-end visits to Milwaukee offer 
you “a change” ...a chance to shop, 
enjoy the theatres, see the sights. And 
of course you'll stay at The Schroeder 
.. nationally famous 
for service, food 
and entertainment. 
May we expect 
you? 








100% ERS IN THE N.E.A. 
TAKE A BOW, PLEASE! 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP R. R. Bedker 
Years School City 
| nen Lincoln Elementary, 
Durkee Annex .. Kenosha 
Ferre Jefferson. .u2-5.<2 Kenosha 
_ eee eae Columbus ~_----- Kenosha 
Pansaouase McKinley Junior 
High, McKinley 
Mie: octane ee Kenosha 
y eee Orthopedic-Open 
WOE esce wes eicwaats Kenosha 
Dicecinn a Girls’ Trade and 
Technical High_. Milwaukee 
eae ee Roosevelt c.i..3.. Kenosha 
North 36th Street. Milwaukee 
ee eee School for A-Typi- 
cal Children -.. Eau Claire 
+ Eee Senior High School Kenosha 


Current year__ North Fond du Lac 
Public Schools__ N. Fond du Lac 


Supplementary List 


11 years—Emerson school, Madison. 

6 years—North 38th St. school, Milwaukee. 

5 years—E. Hartford Ave., Benjamin Franklin, 
Greenfield, Juneau High, Lapham Park, Wm. Mc- 
Kinley, Morgandale, N. Cass St., Rotary, N. Girls 
Jr. Tech. High, 68th St., N. 35th St., N. 20th St. 
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A Handbook of Farming for Boys and Girls 
R. A. Powers and-V. E. Kivlin. E. M. Hale and 
Co., Milwaukee. Price $2.00 

Written by two Wisconsin men (Mr. Powers is 
instructor of agriculture at the Viroqua senior high 
school and Mr. Kivlin is professor of ag. ed. at the 
U. of W.) this book covers practically every activity 
of farm life and living. Written in simple language 
but in interesting style it takes the reader into ‘the 
realm of plant and animal husbandry, farm business 
and accounting, farm organizations, social life in rural 
areas, cooperatives, and conservation. 

The authors have presented their material in a 
rather unique way—using the seasonal cycles in the 
organization of the material. The authors have felt 
that such an arrangement of material was of a more 
practical nature than the customary arrangement of 
subject matter. 

One outstanding feature of .the book is the quality 
and number of illustrations. While naturally of 
greatest interest to rural boys and girls, urban chil- 
dren may well profit by reading the handbook. 


* 
BOOK GOSSIP 


A recent publication from the Office of Education 
(Bulletin, 1936, No. 11) “A Guide to Curriculum 
Adjustment for Mentally Retarded Children” will be 
of special interest to Wisconsin people because of the 
fact that one of the authors is Miss Henrietta V. 
Race, of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
bulletin itself is a valuable piece of work, and shows 
what wonderful work is being done in the field of 
the mentally retarded child. Many excellent sugges- 
tions as to class and individual projects are featured 
in the bulletin. We hope that many Wisconsin ad- 
ministrators and supervisors will avail themselves of 
the opportunity of reading this splendid publication. 
Orders should be sent direct to the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington D. C. Price $.20 per copy. 


Ginn and Co. has come out with an elementary 
course in “Business and Personal Typewriting’, Ko- 
rona and Rowe, price $1.40. Besides presenting the 
lessons in a simple and logical manner the book in- 
cludes abundant drill material and instructive pictures. 
The emphasis throughout is placed on functional 
business letters, with secondary emphasis on typing 
for personal use. 





Riverside High, S. Mound Street, State St., Wright 
St., Milwaukee. 

5 years—Hawthorne Jr. High school, Wauwatosa. 

4 years—Fernwood, Humboldt Park, H. W. Long- 
fellow, N. 31st St., J. W. Riley, W. Walnut St., 
Milwaukee. 

3 years—Bay View High, Paul Binner, E. Center 
St., Albert Kagel, Kilbourn Jr. Tech. High, Luding- 
ton, N. 18th St., N. Fratney St., N. Hi-Mount Blvd., 
E. L. Philipp, Roosevelt Jr. High, W. Forrest Home 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

2 years—Custer High, N. Bartlett Ave., N. Fifth 
St., N. Maryland Ave., N. 27th St., Siefert, Steuben 
Jr. High, W. Brown St., W. Clark St., Milwaukee. 

Current Year—Victor L. Berger, Green Bay Ave., 
Eugene Field, Tippecanoe, Townsend St., Vieau, 
Walker Jr. High, W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee. 
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50 MANY THRILLING 


PLACES TO GO 
OC) Cruyhowne Sees lem Blok 


r won't be long now until you trade your classroom for the 
open road! It may take lots of puzzling to decide just where 
you'll go on your vacation trip—but you'll have no trouble at all 
picking the best way to get there. 
FIRST—Greyhound reaches more vacation spots than any other 
travel system—far more! SECOND-—you can travel farther, see 
more thrilling places, return by an entirely different route—at only 
one-third the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and 
bother—at much less than farés for other types of transportation! 
THIRD—you can get complete information on trips anywhere 
from the nearest Greyhound agent, or by mailing coupon below. 






let and travel facts about any of the following: 
ENGLAND [], MICHIGAN [], ATLANTIC 


GREAT SMOKY MTS. 


wish to visit on margin below. 
Name 
Address 


BREEZY PICTORIAL EOOKLETS, INFORMATION —FREE 
Just mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509- 
6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn., for an ee book- 


CITIES 1], GREAT NORTHWEST [], CAL IFORNIA a 
O, NEW YORK & PENNSYL- 
VANIA RESORTS [1], COLORFUL SOUTHWEST [J 
ATLANTIC BEACHES (] (check which one) If you want 
rates and suggested routes for any trip, jot down place you 

















American Universal 
Desk No. 234 





American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 


American Univer- 

sal Teachers’ and 

Typists’ Chair 
No. 299-R 

















’ . oe 
What's in a Rome? 
In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 


is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment .. . desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade .. . from kindergarten to college... 


because 


every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation... 


because 


a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 

throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 

with every other and with all styles of school interiors... 
because 


the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit... 

because 


every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 


American because 





If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 


The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 


of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT-AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 











American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 69 Seat No. 271 








American Universal 











EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street 
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